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INTERIOR DESIGN OF A LITTLE COLORADO BLACK-ON-RED BOWL WITH WHITE FRET ON EXTERIOR, 
WHICH IS SHOWN ON THE DETAIL BELOW. ‘THIS COMES FROM THE BLACK-ON-RED PERIOD AT HILL- 
top House. 
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THE BEAD MOUNTAIN PUEBLOS OF 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA 


By FLORENCE 


URIED cities and buried treasure have 
long tempted the imagination of man 
and sent him on arduous quests, but 

the dream of the southwestern archaeologist 
ill-smelling, bat-haunted 
cave or some crumbled ruin lost beneath dust 
and debris. The Bead Mountain pueblos 
represent a type of prehistoric pueblo found 
on almost every hill-crest in the Roosevelt 
area, a part of the Middle Gila drainage of 
southern Arizona. 

The three large pueblos were built on two 
converging ridges of a peak ina line of foot- 
hills rising about 800 feet above Pinal Creek 
on the valley floor. Formerly this creek- 
bed may have furnished a steady supply of 
water for the villages and for their agricul- 
ture, although at present water is seen on 
the surface only after storms. ‘The Apaches 
still manage to obtain drinking water by 
sinking shallow pits in the sand near the 
banks. 

Hilltop House covers the point which juts 
out from the saddle of Bead Mountain; 
Bead Mountain House occupies the crest, and 


centers in some 


M. HawLkry 


Black-On-White Ruin lies on the southern 
From three other 
smaller unexcavated villages on the same 
hill can be seen. All seem to belong in the 
late prehistoric period, dating backward from 
about 150 years or more before the Span- 
Accurate dates may be ob- 
tained for some through Dr. A. E.. Douglass’ 
excellent method of locating the tree-ring 
record of beams from a ruin in his chrono- 


ridge. these pueblos 


iards came in. 


logical record of wet and dry years worked 
out from hundreds of specimens and extend- 
ing from modern times to prehistoric an- 
tiquity. As pine or pinon timbers are neces- 
sary for this dating, however, and as some 
of the pueblos used only the juniper at hand 
for timbers, those ruins must be only approx- 
imately dated through cross-finds of pottery 
from dated sites. 

Here on Pinal Creek lived a people who 
traded for wares from the north and from 
the southeast even to Chihuahua. Before 
the Spaniards toiled through their country 
they were gone, leaving no evidence of hur- 
ried evacuation, of battle, or of pestilence. 
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INTERIOR DESIGNS OF FOUR MIDDLE GILA POLYCHROME BOWLS. A. IS EARLY POLYCHROME; B., 


D. ARE LATE POLYCHROME. 


NOTE THE CONTRAST IN WORKMANSHIP. 
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UPPER CAVE OF THE TONTO CLIFF DWELLINGS, SHOWING ONE END ONLY. 


Was their food supply reduced beyond the 
Future 
work on tree-rings may provide some evi- 
dence on the question. At present there is 
some evidence that the remains of their cul- 
ture may have been carried northward and 
incorporated into that of other pueblos in 
the Zuni district. 

Karly in the history of this district people 
who made black-on-white pottery came as 
colonists from the more eastern Upper Gila. 
At about the same time or possibly slightly 
later other colonists, from the Little Colo- 
rado drainage, who made black-on-red wares, 
emigrated southward and settled beside their 
Black-on-White Ruin, named 


minimum by increasing drought ? 


neighbors. 


THIS IS A BIGGER RUIN THAN 
THE LOWER CAVE, BUT IS NOT AS WELL PRESERVED, AS THE CAVE IS SHALLOWER. 


from its prevailing pottery type, was one of 
these new settlements. The pottery made 
did not continue exactly to duplicate that of 
the home center; small variations crept into 
the art and remained to distinguish the types 
made in the new district as sub-classes of the 
original types. 
istics were compelled by the change in avail- 
able clays, some through human invention. 
Pottery was, indeed, in its plasticity, their 


Some of the new character- 


best medium for self-expression, as well as 
that best suited for preservation, although in 
fragments, for modern archaeologists. 
Black-on-White Ruin shows a rambling 
collection of rooms built in juxtaposition, 
somewhat in apartment-house style. Most 
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of it was probably only one story in height, 
although the central portion may have risen 
to two. The walls of stone laid in clay mor- 
tar and plastered inside and out outlined 
rooms which, for protection, were entered 
by a ladder through a hatchway in the roof. 
The floors were of packed clay into which 
was sometimes dug a small and shallow 
basin-like pit to hold the coals of their cook- 
ing fires. As the rooms were small, we may 
suppose that except in winter time they did 
most of their cooking and living out of 
doors in true pueblo fashion. 

As the black-on-red pottery increased in 
popularity, the black-on-white declined and 
eventually was no longer made. But a new 
ware evolving from a combination of the 
two was rising in favor. This was an early 
development of the Gila polychrome ware, 
black-on-white inside and red outside the 
bowls, which eventually came to be charac- 
teristic of the great northern part of the 
Middle Gila. At about the time this ware 
appeared, Black-on-White Ruin was aban- 


doned and Hilltop House, a new pueblo of 
the same type, was built on the adjoining 
ridge. That these people were primarily gre- 
garious can hardly be doubted after one has 
counted the 104 rooms of their ground plan. 
(See map.) The rooms ranged in size from 
7 by 8 feet to 19 by 32 feet, although it is 
not certain that the largest inclosure may 
not have been a small patio. The central sec- 
tion was two stories in height. Encircling 
the village was a defense wall, the presence 
of which may indicate trouble from invading 
raiders, presumably some prehistoric semi- 
nomadic tribe who found stealing corn from 
their thrifty neighbors preferable to raising 
it for themselves. 

The best evidence that these people were 
agriculturists is the presence of numerous 
metates and manos, the corn-grinding ap- 
paratus of the housewives. These were 
shaped from porphyry, granite, and basaltic 
rock. Wild vegetable and animal life is too 
scarce in these dry hills to support a large 
population; unless they cultivated the valleys 





LOWER CAVE OF THE TONTO CLIFF DWELLINGS NEAR ROOSEVELT LAKE. 
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they must have starved. We can picture 
fields of corn and squash along the river- 
bottom and possibly on the terraces leveled 
on the hillside both within and without the 
defense wall of the pueblo. 
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DIAGRAM OF BEAD MOUNTAIN AND RUINS. 


Beside the metates and manos other stone 
implements in daily use were thin choppers 
or hoes, axes, arrowheads, arrow polishers, 
and the smooth pebbles used as pottery pol- 
ishers. ‘I'wo types of the interesting chop- 
pers have been found, one roughly rectangu- 
lar with a notch about an inch below the top 
on either end, the other with the two ends 
of unequal height, slanting across the top. 





a. COARSE YUCCA LEAF SANDAL. 


b. FINE YUCCA FIBER SANDAL. TONTO CLIFF RUINS. 


They were chipped from laminated igneous 
rock, thin, about six inches long and four 
inches wide. The lower edge was ground to 
sharpness, and the adaptation of a few im- 


plements of this shape as saws is indicated 
by the tiny jagged teeth cut into the lower 
edge. The choppers with smooth blades 
would have served efficiently for cutting 
yucca leaves and other plants. Horizontal 
rather than vertical striations on their sur- 
face rather preclude their suggested use as 
hoes; moreover they would have broken 


~ 
‘a . 4 

se nN 

% | 

INSIDE VIEW OF FLOOR AND ROOF CONSTRUCTION IN A 
THREE STORY SECTIONJOF THE LOWER CAVE OF THE 
Tonto CLIFF DWELLINGS. THE SAME CONSTRUC- 
TION WAS USED IN THE BEAD MOUNTAIN PUEBLOS, 
BUT THOSE VILLAGES HAVE CRUMBLED FROM EXPOSURE. 





easily in the stony ground. The probable 
method of hafting these implements was ex- 
hibited on a hafted specimen recently re- 
covered from a cave in the White Mountains. 
Two small sticks had been bound at each end 
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near the upper edge of the chopper which 
was held firmly between them. Such a haft- 
ing would protect the hands from the sharp 
chipped stone; longer handles would have 
made the evenly shaped choppers unwieldy 
and would have been an impediment to the 
use of those with slanted top. Rags could 
have been bound over the ridge in place of 
the two sticks. 

The diorite axes were shaped with the 
typical Middle Gila flat bottom and triangu- 
lar top flattened in front of the groove. 
Marks on the sides of the cyst-graves and 
burial trenches in the hardpan suggest that 
the axes served as well for cutting the decom- 
posed rock as they did for chopping wood. 

Drills and arrowheads of chert, flint, and 
jasper were surprisingly scarce. Bone ob- 
jects were limited to turkey-bone pendants 
and awls, some of them two or three inches 
long and blunt, some four to five inches 
long and sharpened at the point. These the 
artisans used for punching holes in making 





baskets, sandals, or leather bags for medi- 
cine-stones. 

We can not doubt that the people were 
fond of jewelry. From the badly decom- 
posed leg-bones of one skeleton a lucky stroke 
of the archaeological trowel uncovered eight 
rows of white shell beads, 1% inch in di- 
ameter, in place just below the knee. The 
string had rotted away, but enough beads to 
form a sixty-five inch strand were scattered 
in the dirt. Another burial at Bead Moun- 
tain yielded thirty-nine inches of shell beads 
somewhat larger and better preserved than 
the others. This string had been wound 
about the neck. Other graves contained tiny 
beads % inch in diameter of red and of 
black stone and larger beads of turquoise, 
which was also used for the triangular pend- 
ants popular for ear-decorations as well as 
on necklaces. Chemical tests place this ma- 
terial as not actually turquoise but rather the 
copper silicate common to the district. Oli- 





Two LATE MippLE GILA POLYCHROME BOWL DE- vella shells traded from the Gulf of Califor- 
SIGNS. THE INACCURACIES SHOWN ARE CHARACTER- - ; = Cae A P 
ISTIC OF THIS LATE TYPE. nia were ground off at the apexes to form 
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THREE SHELL BRACELETS ON ARM BONE IN A GRAVE 
AT HiLLtTop House. 

beads, and conus shells were ground and 

strung to resemble small bells. 

In three graves small copper Aztec or 
Mayan copper bells 7% to 1% inches high 
attested to trade with the south. They re- 
semble sleighbells in form and were worn on 
wrist or neck. A pebble-clapper and a bit of 
copper wire sweated on for a ring handle 
showed more ingenious workmanship than 
the southwestern pueblo people ever devel- 
oped. Theirs was a late Stone Age culture 
to which the use of metal was yet unknown. 

Bracelets and pendants which may be dis- 
tinguished from each other only by their size 
were also cut from the pectunculus or clam- 
shell. The wide bracelets are from 4 to % 
inch thick and about 234 inches inside di- 
ameter; the narrow pendants and bracelets 
are 3/16 inch thick and from 14% to 2% 
inches inside diameter. Although in the Salt 
River Valley the beaks of the shell bracelets 
were often carved into frogs, here they were 
only polished off smoothly. Several shell 
bracelets are often found encircling the arm- 
bone of a skeleton in a grave. Small circles 
that appear to have served as finger-rings 
were also cut from the shell. Many of the 
shell ornaments found with burials are badly 


corroded, presumably from the acids of the 
decaying bodies. 

Among the finest arts of the old pueblo 
people was their work in turquoise inlay on 
shell and wood. Unfortunately the expos- 
ure of the Bead Mountain villages has caused 
the bits of inlay to separate from their back- 
ground, so that we find only handfuls of 
loose minute turquoise squares in the bot- 
toms of graves. Three turquoise-inlaid shell 
frogs were obtained from a cave near Globe, 
and an inlaid cedar-wood cross was picked 
up from the debris of the Tonto cliff-dwell- 
ings near Roosevelt Lake several years ago. 
The little cross measures 114 inches long by 
1 1/16 inches wide; as the cross in various 
forms is occasionally found on prehistoric 
pottery, there is no reason to connect this 
with the later Spanish influence. 





Two LATE MiIppLE GILA POLYCHROME OLLAS. 
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A RED-ON-BUFF BOWL OF THE LATE PERIOD. "THE DESIGN WAS ON THE EXTERIOR; THE INTERIOR WAS SMUDGED 
A GLOSSY BLACK. THIS WAS A TRADE PIECE FROM THE SOUTHERN MIDDLE GILA; IT WAS FOUND IN A LATE 
POLYCHROME GRAVE AT BEAD MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


The graves of this pueblo and of Bead 
Mountain House, which appears to be a 
later village built when Hilltop House be- 
came overcrowded and fell into decay, were 
sunk around the outside of the house struc- 
ture but within the outer defense wall. On 
the north and on the southeast sides of Hill- 
top House were trench-graves over which the 
growing village later built its walls. Eight 
or more bodies were buried in one southeast 
trench with nothing to mark off the space 
alloted to each individual. The bones were 
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badly decomposed, but it was evident that 
the bodies were sometimes placed side by 
side, sometimes two or three above each 
other. The lower ten or twelve inches of the 
trench were chopped out of the decomposed 
igneous hardpan; the ends of the trench were 
neatly rounded off, the sides in alignment, 
and the bottom unvaried in level. As both 
the bones and the pottery offerings which ac- 
companied the burials were found badly 
broken and, moreover, scattered, and the 
shards sometimes stacked together on edge, 
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LATE POLYCHROME BOWL BEARING DESIGN MEANT TO 
REPRESENT A MAN. HILLTOP HOUSE GRAVE. 


we wonder whether the grave was not vis- 
ited by grave-robbers such as were so com- 
mon in the old world and which have been 
suggested as disturbers of burials in some 
northern Arizona caves. The treasure they 
might have expected to appropriate can be 
imagined from the extensive list of funerary 
offerings taken from the grave of one early 
potentate : a tall red vase, a plain broken vase, 
a nine-inch Little Colorado black-on-red 
bowl, a 12% inch early Gila polychrome 
bowl, a thin-walled plain red bowl with 
highly burnished black interior, 376 frag- 
ments of turquoise for inlay, a stone axe, 
four turquoise pendants, one copper bell, 
four bone awls, and a truncated stone chop- 
per. The bodies and the offerings were often 
covered with a crust of adobe over which 
were closely laid poles about as large as a 
man’s wrist. Over these was heaped the 
soil. Individual cyst-graves resembling the 
trench-graves except in length are found be- 
neath floors, beneath walls, and just outside 
the pueblo. 

Why did these people place the slowly 
made implements of household use or per- 
sonal adornment in the graves of the dead? 


Does it not indicate a belief in some sort of 
future existence when these offerings would 
be needed by the ghost of the departed ? Thus 
we interpret the same custom in Egypt and 
in other parts of the old world. 

The sequence of the three Bead Mountain 
pueblos may be distinguished by the types 
of pottery found in the graves of each, and 
the relative period of these pottery types de- 
termined by cross-finds of pottery foreign 
to the district but known in their sequences 
in other areas. In the graves of Bead Moun- 
tain House we find the increasingly crudely 
decorated late Gila polychrome, plain red 
ware, an occasional trade piece of Jeddito 
yellow from northern Arizona, a few pieces 
of red-on-buff with burnished black interior 
from southern Arizona, and, rarely, a Casas 
Grandes bowl or shard from Chihuahua, 
Mexico. The complete lack of black-on-red 
and of black-on-white ware, both of which 
were found with the early Gila polychrome 
ware at Hilltop House, indicates that these 
wares were no longer being made. 

Perhaps the most spectacular pueblos of 
the late polychrome period in this district 
are the two groups of Tonto cliff-dwellings 
located in caves just south of Roosevelt Lake. 





INTERIOR DESIGN OF THE MOST PERFECT EARLY 

MIDDLE GILA POLYCHROME BOWL FOUND AT HILLTOP 

HOUSE. NOTE THE DIVISION INTO FOURS AND TWOS 
AND THE FINENESS OF THE HACHURE. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN OF A LITTLE COLORADO RLACK-AND- 
WHITE-ON-RED BOWL, FROM BLACK-ON-RED PERIOD AT 
Hititop House. 


Protected by the overhanging arch of the 
cave, cotton cloth, wild cotton bolls, cotton 
cord, of natural color or of red or brown, 
yucca-fiber cord and cloth, bits of basketry, 
worn sandals, and circular olla-rests of 
twisted grasses have been preserved. Some 
of the cloth was woven in plaids of two 
shades of brown, some of white warp with 
red filling, or red with black filling. From 
23 to 90 threads may be counted to the inch. 
Punch-work, in which the threads of the 
goods were pushed apart with an awl and 
caught back with another thread to form a 
series of small holes in a design, was elab- 
orate and attractive. From these ruins came 
also a beautifully designed lacework child’s 
dress that resembles the old fashioned knit 
lace of our grandmothers. The hem was 
finished with tassels. This piece is now on 
display in the Arizona State Museum. 

That the women mended as well as em- 
broidered is seen in the darned and patched 
bits of cotton cloth and in the sandals re- 
paired with a few stitches or with a new 
half-sole of braided yucca fiber or leaf similar 
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INTERIOR DESIGN OF A LATE MIDDLE GILA POLY- 
CHROME BOWL; 15 INCHES IN DIAMETER, 8 INCHES HIGH. 


to the original sole. Curved shell-needles 
about * inch thick could have been used for 
the coarser sewing; finer needles were made 
by removing the pulp from the long fibers of 
the yucca leaf and twisting these fibers into 
a hard thread which remained attached to 
the hard point, the needle. 

Piecing together the evidence gathered 
from the ruined pueblos of this area we re- 
gain something of the lost thread of prehis- 
tory of the Middle Gila. 
finds of pottery from dated ruins in neigh- 


Through cross- 


boring areas we hazard a suggestion that the 
people settled in this drainage as early as 809 
or 900 A. D. and that they did not generally 
desert their homes here until about 1300 or 
1400. During these centuries they lived a 
sedentary agricultural life, developing prac- 
tical efficiency in dry farming as well as more 
artistic skill in ceramics and textiles. They 
came and they conquered their environment: 
in turn their environment conquered them, 
and they disappeared. Do we not recognize 
their children’s children in the southwestern 
pueblo people of today ? 
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THE CHINESE PAINTINGS IN THE 
SIMKHOVITCH COLLECTION 


By ErHer GilLesPie 


O enter the library of a New York edu- 
cator, author and scholar, the sanctum 
of a man who stands essentially for 

science, and to find that man surrounded 
with the subtleties of Eastern art, with some 
of the rarest and most precious paintings 
China has ever produced, was one of the 
most delightful experiences I have ever had. 
The private collection of Vladimir G. Simk- 
hovitch, Professor of Economic History at 
Columbia University, comprises the greatest 
masterpieces of the T’ang and Sung periods. 
His paintings are more than a subject of in- 
terest in the art world. Curators of mu- 
seums yearn to hoard his treasures, while 
wsthetes, artists and collectors, scholars from 
all over the world, admire, compare and spec- 
ulate on their relative merits. 

The golden age in China—in philosophy, 
art and literature—was the T'ang and Sung 
periods (618 to 1277 A. D. Their great 
paintings reflect the philosophic spirit of 
their age. The noble simplicity of their 
compositions, the subtlety of their tones, 
their balance and their rhythm will forever 
puzzle the Occidental mind. Chinese art is 
profoundly philosophical. Looking at these 
masterpieces, one is startled by the effect of 
sentient space and again amazed at the wiz- 
ardy by which that illusion is obtained. The 
technique of these old masters is incom- 
parable. The superiority of the brush of 
the Chinese artist develops from the fact that 
he receives practice in writing with a brush 
from childhood, and that Chinese writing is 
always pictorial. 

One must also remember that the Chinese 
civilization is very old, that their great paint- 
ers were also their great intellectuals and 
hence there is hardly a problem inherent to 
the handling of space and form that their 





great painters of the T’ang and Sung periods 
did not struggle with. That is why Chinese 
paintings are such an inspiration to the mod- 
ern artist. 

If one may say so, the great Chinese land- 
scape painters of the tenth century A. D., 
men like Kuan-Tung, Tung-Yuan and Li- 
Cheng, were, in that remote time, very much 
interested in the problems and tendencies of 
our twentieth century art! The collection of 
Professor Simkhovitch is peculiarly rich in 
specimens of this more abstract and non- 
realistic type of paintings—the art nouveau 
of the tenth century. 

“A picture is a poem in paint,” is an old 
proverb in China. “Oh! that with this blos- 
soming plum-branch I could offer the song 
with which this morning it was quivering,” 
sighs the Chinese artist in fervent aspiration. 

Twenty years ago, Chinese paintings were 
not the vogue they are today. Few realized 
their worth or responded to their mystic and 
exotic beauty. But, with sure knowledge, 
with exquisite taste, with an inner vision 
almost phenomenal, Professor Simkhovitch 
slowly acquired the greatest masterpieces of 
the T’ang and Sung periods. ‘Today his col- 
lection cannot be duplicated. 

That the so-called modern manifestation 
of art is not new I realized, as he hung two 
long scrolls with marked cubistic tendencies 
side by side on the wall. These landscapes 
are from the brush of Sesshu, a Japanese 
who lived in China, where he became the 
high priest of a Buddhist temple and the 
greatest painter of his time—before Colum- 
bus discovered America. 
by Fenellosa ‘‘the greatest master of straight 
line and angle”. 


Sesshu is called 
These landscapes are 
part of a series painted after his return 


from China, while he was still under the in- 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


fluence of the great Sung masters. For four 
and a half centuries they were owned by the 
family of Prince Daté. They are still being 
reproduced and published in Japanese books 
as the Daté-Sesshus, though they passed into 
the collection of Professor Simkhovitch 
twenty years ago. 

I stood before these paintings, amazed at 
the strange rhythm of line and mass in these 
ever rising crags and towering mountains, 
and the provocative charm of a precipitous 
valley far below. There is a throbbing spiri- 
tuality in every line and curve, an ascetic 
simplicity of draftsmanship which aston- 
ishes one. Cézanne, as well as thousands of 
modernists the world over, has pored over 
these masterpieces of a great antiquity in an 
effort to find inspiration as well as a new 
awakening. Sesshu was, indeed, a supreme 
interpreter. 

China has been stripped of her greatest 
heritage—her genuine old paintings. Little 
remains of the glory that was hers but frag- 
ments like the Great Wall, hallowed spots 
such as Buddhist temples and grottoes hewn 
out of the solid rock which wanton pillaging 
has been unable to erase. Romance and 
the mystery of the East will lurk forever in 
their spacious caves: they record a past the 
actual history of which we know too little. 
Their crumbling landmarks remind us of the 
wonderful development China had attained 
in her civilization at a time when Europe 
was in the midst of her Dark Ages. 

Her greatest masterpieces are here. The 
British Museum has a few. Others of im- 
portance are in the Boston Museum, the 
Freer Collection in Washington, the Rhode 
Island School of Design, the Metropolitan 
Museum and the St. Louis Museum. Many 
museums have now Chinese wall frescoes. 
The Fogg Museum has some very fine ones, 
and the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia has recently ac- 
quired two very important specimens of that 


ae ee 





ONE OF SESSHU’S RHYTHMIC AND SPIRITUAL INTER- 
PRETATIONS OF JAPANESE LANDSCAPE, DISCLOSING 
CHINESE INFLUENCE. 
ings. These were taken from a remote 
temple, the Moonstone Monastery near 
Ch'ing Hua Chen. 

Removing the Sesshus, the Professor un- 
rolled a magnificent scroll. For sheer mov- 
ing grandeur of conception, monumental and 
well-balanced in composition, Swmmer 
Mountain stands second to none. Jutting 
crag and perpendicular mountain overshadow 
the crisp, salient outline of trees and wild 


rarest of rare art—old Chinese wall paint- mountain scenery below, the whole incon- 
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EARLY SUNG KWANYIN (GODDESS OF MERCY) OF THE 

XTH OR EARLY XITH CENTURY. THE ATTRIBUTION 

IS UNCERTAIN. IT HAS AN INSCRIPTION OF A FAMOUS 
XIITH CENTURY PRIEST. 
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ceivably harmonious. One is lifted to strange 
heights of philosophical contemplation where 
the trivial concerns of this life fade and are 
lost in the face of eternal verities. This is 
one of two genuine Mi-Fei's in this country 
and was painted in 1102 A. D. The other 
is in the possession of Mrs. William H. 
Moore, in New York City. 

An early Sung Kwanyin (goddess of 
mercy) of the tenth or early eleventh cen- 
tury A. D. was next placed on view. This 
is a very beautiful scroll-painting executed 
with extreme delicacy and subtlety of tone. 
The very soul of the goddess seems to hover 
in gentle and serene contemplation. ‘The con- 
trasts of light and shade in the full-length 
figure reveal the artist a past master in hand- 
ling his colors as well as in the use of his 
brush. The attribution of this picture is un- 
certain. It bears an inscription of a famous 
twelfth-century priest, but, whatever its 
source, its place belongs in the company of 
universally accepted masters. 

Emperor Hui Tsung came to the throne 
of China in the year 1101 A. D. Not only 
as a great painter will he be remembered, but 
because he founded an important art acad- 
emy, where treasures, which otherwise might 
have perished, were preserved to posterity. 

Hui Tsung has been described by Fenel- 
losa as “the Chinese Nero, fiddling away his 
soul ecstasy with brush and pen, while Kai- 
fong burned”. For it was during his reign 
that the capital, Hangchow, the centre of 
aesthetic illumination in the Middle Kingdom 
was captured, with the whole of North 
China, by the Manchu Tartars. His cousin, 
Chao Ta-Nien, was one of the group of 
In the 
accompanying landscape by Chao Ta-Nien, 


great painters under his patronage. 
mighty mountains against a gray-green sky 
form a background for a summer pavilion 
by a lakeside. Clumps of willows gracefully 
wave and droop, their branches reflected in 
the translucent surface of the rippling jade- 
p ol. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Geese, by Ma-Kwei, the younger brother 
of Ma-Yuan, was painted in the thirteenth 
century A. D. The theme of this subject 
has been everlastingly copied, especially in 
the Ming period, but never with such free- 
dom and calligraphic fluidity as by Ma-Kwei. 
His greatest follower was Ling-Liang of the 
Ming Dynasty. The Chinese excel in the art 





Geese BY Ma-KWEI, THE YOUNGER BROTHER OF 
Ma-YUAN, PAINTED IN THE XIIITH CENTURY. 


of portraying motion and breathing life into 
animals and plants: as one artist expressed 
it, “to note the flight of the wild swan”. In 
this remarkable painting called Geese nothing 
can surpass the delicacy with which the 
rhythmic spirit of movement of the reeds 
and marshes is conveyed. The keen-eyed 
birds are looking for unwary little fish in the 
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M1-FE1, CHINA’S GREATEST CALLIGRAPHER AND IM- 

PRESSIONIST, IN FACT, THE FATHER OF CHINESE REAL- 

ISTIC IMPRESSIONISM. ‘THIS SCROLL WAS PAINTED 

IN 1102, AND CALLED BY THE PAINTER Summer Moun- 

tain. ONE OF THE TWO GENUINE MI-FEI’s IN THIS 

COUNTRY. ‘THE OTHER MI-FEI IS IN THE POSSESSION 
oF Mrs. Wm. H. Moore. 
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ANOTHER SESSHU WITH MARKED CUBISTIC TENDENCIES, 
PAINTED IN 1468. FORMERLY FOR FOUR AND A HALF 
CENTURIES IN THE POSSESSION OF THE DATE FAMILY. 


shallow water lapping gently against the 
pliant rushes. This picture is full of atmos- 
phere and suggestion. 

Involuntarily I paused, astonished, before 
a supreme effort of the master, Mi-Yuen, the 
son of Mi-Fei, called Dawn. One might be 
standing on the crest of the world. Slowly 
the light of day emerges from behind a tow- 
ering blue-green mountain in the distance, 
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Dawn, PAINTED BY MI-YUEN, SON OF MI-FEI, IN THE 
YEAR 1138. 


unfolding vast distances of marvellous depth 
and intricate detail in the poetic, misty, am- 
ber-colored glory of a new dawn. 

Mi-Yuen sees with poetic clairvovance, 
bringing the unearthly nearer in the liques- 
cent vapor shrouding the morning stars. The 

(Concluded on Page 265) 
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OLD LANDMARKS IN MARYLAND'S 
OLDEST COUNTY 


By Detos HAMILTON SMITH 


HI city is bathed in morning sun and 
southern breeze. Everyday objects, 

from railways to roof-lines, are 
touched with the triumph of fine weather. 
Nature in a gracious mood seems to say that 
man’s creations are worthy, and generously 
adopts the smaller buildings, sheds, and 
fences, by throwing over them a mantle of 
creeping vine and leafy shade. In older build- 
ings it is not easy to find the line where Na- 
ture stops and man begins. One is reminded 
of the early days of colonization, of forest 
and wigwam, and of clearings in which im- 
migrant colonists built the first American 
homes. 

We have just returned from a trip by 
motor to St. Mary's county where the first 
colony of Lord Baltimore landed in 1634. 
Our collection of photographs and_ hasty 
sketches does but scant justice to the charm 
of the country and its colonial landmarks. 
The trip of less than three hundred miles 
took us backward nearly three centuries to 
a romantic far-off past which is fascinating 
like the southern breeze, and equally elusive. 

Our route led southward from Washing- 
ton. Leaving the Potomac River, the mod- 
ern highway runs through unaccented wood 
land and level farms. Off to the west we 
passed remains of early up-river settlements, 
and eastward, the fine colonial estates in the 
vicinity of Upper Marlboro; but the main 
highway follows a dry course until it 
reaches the interesting old group of school 
buildings at Charlotte Hall. The academy 
was founded in 1774 near the healing 
springs of the Indians which still bubble 
forth with such prodigality as to create a 
healthy little stream heading off westward to- 
ward the Patuxent river. An early type of 
gambrel roof is seen in the Dent house 


nearby. The country is picturesque and 
peaceful. Once only, in 1814, has war ever 
touched the tranquility of Southern Mary- 
land and then almost as opera bouffe when 
the British admirals moved on Washington. 
Against this one outbreak of Mars we can 
array ten generations of peace under the 
industrious rule of Ceres or whatever god- 
dess it may be who governs the growth of 
From St. Mary's to the Patapsco 
river the colonists planted tobacco and more 


tobacco. 


tobacco, although King’s counsellors were 
urging upon them the cultivation of grain 
and staple products for [:nglish use. 

Today the fields are green with tobacco 
and the barns brown with the seasoned crop, 
ready for the buyers of the French monopoly. 
The thriving weed, once legal tender at a 
penny a pound, should be mentioned first 
when one studies colonial houses in tide- 
water country for it located and built them 
all. In proof of this consider that the first 
land grants were developed as tobacco planta- 
tions bounded by creek, river, or neck of land. 
The acres selected as most suitable for culti- 
vation determined the location of the house, 
which was placed for convenience to the 
plantation and the dock. Tobacco crops 
furnished funds for building. 
the attic of the house became storehouse for 


Sometimes 


part of a bumper crop, and whenever the 
market was depressed the house fell in need 
of repair. The final dilapidation and decay 
of many a fine old house may be traced to 
the failure of tobacco in the vicinity. 

So many others, however, have outlived 
poverty, neglect, and decay that our archi- 
tectural rambles into remote places were well 
rewarded. There was not one ugly or unin- 
teresting specimen. For lack of time we 
passed by the alluring field of Charles County 
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SmitH CREEK HOUSE. 


and drove straight through Charlotte Hall 
to Leonardtown, the county seat of St. 
Mary’s. The town seems to topple over it- 
self in its eagerness to get into the square. 
Its notable colonial mansion is Tudor Hall, 
a curious Italianate building of advanced but 
uncertain age. Here we renewed acquain- 
tance with the Potomac river and thence- 
forth for four days the water was never long 
out of sight. Southeast from Leonardtown 
the country is wooded and but sparsely 
settled. In contrast, one is welcomed by the 
first sight of that enchantingly tranquil river 
at St. Mary’s with its comfortable dwellings 
and peaceful shores. We realized that we 
must be approaching land’s end as well as 
history’s beginning. The sun declined across 
the river and the welcome of night settled 
over the land which had sheltered Mary- 
land’s first colonists. 
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Day and night in southern Maryland are 
equally serene; and in the morning, as we 
wandered down the shore below the village, 
even a brisk wind across the river could not 
dispel the calm we found in the lee of the 
nameless old house on Smith’s creek. It 
was the calm of oblivion for then, or since, 
no old record has come to light that would 
determine the age of this great old chimney 
or the name of its builder. It stands on prop- 
erty originally granted to Leonard Calvert, 
the first governor, and bears in its brickwork 
the stamp of the colonial period, though the 
frame house clearly belongs to the XIXth 
century. It evidently replaces an earlier 
Destruction and change have had 
their way, and we can only infer from traces 
on the bricks that a steep-roofed wing once 
stood here, shutting in the roomy fireplace 
and flanking the larger house to which the 
chimney belonged. There is a wharf nearby, 
the unfailing adjunct of the early plantation, 
Little 
else remains to show what condition of men 
lived here. There is no tobacco crop, no old 
We find it 
spoken of only as the Smith Creek House. 
It is a depth of oblivion rare, but not unpar- 
alleled, in a county where the original capital 


house. 


and immense piles of oyster shells. 


house, and even no history. 





SUSQUEHANNA. 
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CLOCKER’S FANCY. 


had sixty houses in the year 1671 and counts 
not one of them today. 

Many of the original land grants bore 
significant names. The colonists’ hope of 
cultivating the silk worm is memorialized in 
Mulberry Grove and Mulberry Fields; re- 
ligious devotion speaks in St. Clements, St. 
Thomas and St. Winifreds; and memories 
of the mother country cling around names 
like Wolleston, Sotterly, Salisbury and Kim- 
bolton, all old grants in Southern Maryland. 
In manors like Susquehanna and Mattapany 
we find the Indian tongue perpetuated, but 
of all early grants the most entertaining 
name is Clocker’s Fancy, which attaches to 
about six hundred acres near St. Inigo’s 
creek. One thousand acres would have car- 
ried with it the title Lord of the Manor; but 
Daniel Clocker, given his choice of land, 
“fancied” this demesne adjoining the larger 
grants of Brent and Wolstenholme. Here, 
at an early period he built one of the simplest 
houses imaginable; “a frame house, brick 
chimneys, glass windows, walls within plas- 
tered and roof shingled * * * it has two 
rooms and a large closet besides cellars and 
garrett * * +” 

The description was written in 1680 about 
another house but accurately describes the 
XVIIth century type of which Clocker’s 
Fancy is a living example when most of its 
contemporaries are gone. They have left be- 
hind them, however, a memory which has 
moulded the American house of successive 
generations from tidewater to the Mississippi 


Valley. It is a modest conception carried 
out in the homely materials of the soil, but 
what could be more charming? White clap- 
boards in level sweeps accented with small- 
paned windows, rising to low green root- 
lines among the trees, and diminishing with 
intimate little wings to the finaleperiod of 
smoke-house which stands sentinel at the 
end: all built for use, but graceful’and home- 
like. The grandeur of Nature enters a house 
like this and ennobles man’s work, as it can 
never do when style is luxurious. and sophis- 
ticated. From such houses men emerged to 
the daily work of clearing new fields, tra- 
versing virgin forests, building a new 
civilization. 

The methods in construction were peculiar 
to the time and place. Building woods were 
close at hand, likewise clay for brick and 
oyster shells for lime. ‘There was no build- 
ing stone. Iron, glass, nails, and paint came 
only from afar and at great expense. The 





Porto BELLO. 
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preliminaries often took as long as a year. 
Lumber was cut months in advance of use 
Clay for burning 
bricks was dug in the fall, in accordance with 
ancient English usage, and left all winter to 
cure before being burned into bricks. When 
the materials were ready the planter would 
take command, obtaining what trained labor 
he could in a country where good mechanics 


and allowed to season. 


were scarce. He personally saw to the de- 
sign and building of his family seat and 
brought in labor between times from the to- 
bacco-fields. We find no record of architects 
in Maryland before the XVIIIth century, 
when men like Bladen, Duff, Buckland and 
Key brought the colonial flower of the Re- 
naissance to full bloom. Methods were labor- 
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PL Sierra, 
Cross MANOR. 


ious and style far short of the suavity of the 
mother country, but with such simple domes- 
tic inspiration as he had the planter man- 
aged to achieve a sincerity which lifts these 
early tidewater houses, together with their 
Virginia contemporaries, to a high place 
among the dwellings of mankind. 

The wind which had whirled around the 
Smith Creek house was tempered and gentle 
when we left Clocker’s Fancy. Looking back 
over the fields as we again took the road we 
saw it bathed in sunshine; then rising ground 
shut from sight this picture of contentment, 
and we were off along the inland road 
through the village, around the head of St. 
Mary’s river, and down again to broad water 
on the far shore. Cross Manor with its old 
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plantation stands below the village, and we 
passed it with a pang, for it claims the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest house in Mary- 
land. Our quest, though, was bent toward 
the more obscure dwellings, remote and un- 
celebrated, which lay near the old settlement 
of St. George’s Hundred. 
which there seems to have been little increase 
in population since 1649, when St. Mary's 
county numbered only about seven hundred 
fifty tithables. In the harbor where “a 


It is a section in 





CARTHAGENA. 
hundred sail of ships” traded every year, we 
looked out to find but one moving sail, a 
small fishing boat. Our first objective was 
Porto Bello, the old home of the Coad fam- 
ily. It stands high above the water and the 
lawn falls toward the wharf. The site is as 
lordly as that of Mount Vernon, but with 
less breadth. ‘The snug aspect of the older 
gambrel-roofed portion continues in a newer 
addition which lends unusual length to the 
The high chimneys give a verti- 
cal accent that is more fortunate on the high 


low mass. 


site. Other high chimneys are to be seen off 
to the east, and this, we are told is the Mc- 
Kay house. What a different atmosphere we 
are to find there! 

Porto Bello is carefully maintained in its 
original lines of the XVII[th century, but 
with additions of several modes popular in 
A welcome clings about 
the gambrel roof as seen in Maryland. <Af- 
fording as it did a broad and livable second 
floor, it may be called the first departure 
from the original tidewater house of one 
story and steep attic. Afterward came the 
dignity of two full stories, but this we shall 


more recent days. 





McKay House. 


see seldom in St. Mary’s. Porto Bello is 
large and elegant for its day and generation, 
and quite different from its near neighbors, 
Carthagena and the McKay house. 

The latter stands today in lack of paint, of 
plaster, of carpentry, almost of tenants. We 
were unable to learn the name of the original 
builder, but judged its date to be somewhere 
in the latter half of the XVIIIth century. The 
use of frame sides and brick gables was cur- 
rent in both early and late periods. It stands 
on a high level bluff near the mouth of Pagan 
creek with little by way of box or fruit tree 
to show what the garden of a happier day 
may have been. No larkspur, candytuft, or 
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CHERRYFIELDS. 


heartsease are found here now; only beaten 
sod where a cow can roam at will, and find 
poor grazing. 

The steeper gable and smaller windows 
of Carthagena farther down stream indicate 
an earlier date. Indeed, its erection by Wil- 
liam Hebb in 1740 is generally acknowl- 
edged, and some authorities claim even an 
earlier date. It is untenanted and one gable 
end has collapsed, but there is a wealth of 
antiquity in the remainder. It stands like its 
neighbors on high ground overlooking the 
water. The measure of its decay may be esti- 
mated when we hear the present owner tell 
of the eggs he takes in the attic from his set- 
ting hens. Almost past repair, this old relic 
of a former day may soon go the way of so 
many of its fellows and become only a 
memory. 

Such a fate has befallen the old Fenwick 
house, on Cherryfield Point at the end of 
the far shore. The house was burned and 
rebuilt in 1836. We found the present build- 
ing near the point of a lovely peninsula 
and its site at least was typical of the earliest 
plantations: near the water and surrounded 
by a broad acreage for tobacco planting. We 
recall the statement of Charles Calvert, third 
Lord Baltimore, written in 1678: “in most 
places there are not fifty houses in the space 
of thirty miles’. If this was the case in 
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Hatca DENT House. 
Maryland at that time, we are not to be sur- 
prised at the scarcity of architectural relics 
in St. Mary’s today; and is not the inference 
clear that those that do remain constitute 
a priceless heritage ? 

From Cherryfield across the county to the 
mouth of the Patuxent river is not a long 
drive, and yet in view of history the change 
in atmosphere is great. Religious views and 
political loyalties were sharply defined in 
those early days. While Catholic, Anglican, 
Puritan, Quaker, and Independent could 
dwell in harmony within the province, it was 
doubtless more agreeable for a planter to live 
near those who were in sympathy with his 
own views. This condition accounts for the 
concentration of estates owned by the Cal- 
verts and their close adherents to the south 
and east of St. Mary’s River. The neigh- 
borhood of St. George’s Hundred seems to 
have attracted those of the Anglican faith 
and here they established St. George's 
Church, Valley Lee, about 1642. Many years 
passed before there was an Anglican church 
on or even near the Patuxent side, although 
both Catholic and Anglican were there as well 
as a considerable element of Quakers across 
the river in Calvert county. Farther from 
the seat of government, this northeastern 
side was comparatively undeveloped and yet 
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LONG LANE FARMS 


the estates were among the largest in the 
colony. 

On a bright morning we drove over to the 
Patuxent side and went first to Susque- 
hanna, the XVIIth century house of Chris- 
topher Rousby near Drum Point on land or- 
iginally reserved for Lord Baltimore. Few 
spots so significant in America present a pic- 
ture so antique and forlorn. The original 
house evidently had early additions of long 
porches flanking it on either side. One is in- 
clined to think that bricks were scarce when 
the building was erected, and in general there 
is a crudity that bespeaks on the part of the 
builders a negligent attitude toward the do- 
mestic refinements of a home. From this 
very fact springs the significance of Susque- 
hanna, for is it not such roughness coupled 
with graceful lines—for it is graceful—that 
tells the truth about the early days? Let us 
hope that it may be saved from ruin and re- 
stored without thought of ornament or “‘pret- 
tiness’’ to its original rough honesty of a day 
when there were pirates off shore and when 
the refinements of living included neither 
forks nor chairs. 

Long Lane Farmhouse is not far away, 
and here again one finds no record of name 
or date. The windows and brickwork indi- 
cate that it was built about the middle of the 
XVIIIth century. The site on high and level 


ground overlooking the water gives it a 
manorial dignity in simple scale, which fits 
well into one’s conception of the early planta- 
tion dwelling. We found little of the antique 
on this side of the county save these two old 
houses. True, there is St. Nicholas church, 
on the road to Millstone Landing, significant 
as a religious landmark. We found no other 
old churches on the Patuxent side, but man- 
aged our return journey so as to take in St. 
George’s and its few remaining ecclesiastical 
neighbors along the Potomac. Their place 
in Maryland history is unique and, as land- 
marks, they round out romantically the tra- 
dition of colonial life in St. Mary’s. 

Indeed, one gains little idea of any country 
if he does not see the churches. In historical 
review no type of building better illustrates 
the colonial period. The parish system of the 
Church of England was set up in St. Mary's 
and church tithes were assessed upon all the 
people, with the result that church building 
was a community enterprise. At the same 
time the Catholic Church was represented by 
Jesuit missionaries and by private chapels 
on the manors of certain colonists. William 
Bretton was one who gave land in 1661 for 
a Catholic chapel within ten miles of St. 
George’s Anglican church. In 1692 there 
was a church building on the Wicomico river 
to the north which is represented today by its 
successor, Christ Church at Chaptico, built 
in 1737 (tower, 1913), while its contempor- 





St. NICHOLAS—NEAR MILLSTONE LANDING. 
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VALLEY LEE. St. GEORGE'S CHURCH. 


ary on Bretton’s Bay has been replaced by 
St. Francis Xavier on Newtown Neck, the 
oldest Catholic church building now standing 
in southern Maryland. 


3 # “fo i? pire) 4 oe i 
St. FRANCIS XAVIER. NEWTON NECK ON BRETTON 
Bay. 





These we saw as they stand and turned 
finally to St. Andrew’s Episcopal church 
which lies in the woods seven miles from the 
highway. Our road lay along a devious and 
unmarked track that was never either high- 
way or low-way, but a startling mixture of 
both. Through woodland we went, seeing 
never a house nor a soul except a trudging 
negro, and broke at last into rising ground. 
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VICINITY OF LEONARDTOWN, Mb. 


Trees were more scarce and dignified and a 
fence shut in the gravestones. There, on a 
rising knoll, was the fine red brick church 
with arched windows, imposing west front 
with rudimentary towers and curved niches 
and a general air of architectural sophistica- 
tion surprising in view of its lonely site and 
abandoned appearance. Once the finest church 


(Concluded on Page 265) 
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PROFESSOR SIR FLINDERS PETRIE AND ASSISTANT EXCAVATOR CARRYING OUT THE 
SURVEY OF THE RAMESSIDE CITY. A LINE IS CLEARLY SEEN INDICATING THE CENTRE 
OF THE COMPLEX. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL FARA, ONE OF THE LOST CITIES OF JUDAH SHOWING EXTERIOR OF MOUND AND WALL 
OF SHISHAK. BEDOUIN WORKMEN ARE THROWING OUT EARTH FROM INTERIOR OF CITY BY WAY OF CUTTING 
THROUGH THE WALL OF SHISHAK. 


THE LOST CITIES OF JUDAH 


By Ricwarp Sr. 


HE archaeological excavations now 
proceeding in south Palestine under 
the direction of Professor Sir Flinders 

Petrie, are of great importance to the archae- 
ologist and student, while to those who are 
interested in Israel's traditional history, they 
are of deep significance. The film which | 
have been able to produce, thanks to the kind 
cooperation of the British School of Ar- 
chaeology in Egypt, traces the fascinating 
story of the discovery of Beth-Pelet, one of 
the “uttermost cities of Judah’, recently un- 
earthed by Sir Flinders Petrie, who for the 
past fifty vears has been bringing to light the 
long-held secrets of the sandy wilderness. 
“How do you know where to dig?” most 
people ask when the conversation turns to ex- 
cavation. It is a difficult question to answer, 
and to look at the flat and sandy wilderness 
of south Palestine, it seems a miracle that 
anything is ever found. Certainly, flair has 
much to do with it, but there are external 


BARBE BAKER 


clues, which may lead to the discovery of an 
ancient city site. Pottery is one good guide; 
little fragments lie on the surface and their 
date can be estimated quite accurately. It 
was the pottery shards which led to the dis- 
covery of Tell Fara, which has since proved 
to be an ancient fortress of the Shepherd 
Kings and one of the lost cities of Judah. 

Walking along one of Allenby’s war-time 
trenches, one of the excavators picked up a 
piece of pottery, which was afterwards iden- 
tified as being Roman—a sure indication that 
underneath lay a deserted city. The choice 
of this site has been more than justified by 
the remarkable discoveries which have been 
made. 

The work of the first fortnight revealed 
a Roman fort of Vespasian. It was built on 
the north end of the mound and commanded 
views in all directions. To the east are Beer- 
sheba and the Judean hills; far distant to the 
southwest is Sinai; due west a flat plain 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF EXCAVATIONS APPROACHING THE RAMESSIDE COM- 

PLEX WITH THE WALL OF SHISHAK IN THE BACKGROUND. THIS WALL IS 

BUILT OF SUN-DRIED MUD BRICK AND IS TWENTY-SIX FEET THROUGH. 
VESPASIAN’S WALL WAS BUILT ON THE TOP OF THIS. 











I,ABORERS RESTING NEAR THE WALL OF 


stretches to the sea, and just north of Tel! 
Fara itself are the springs—the last perma 
nent water supply on the road to Egypt. 

The eastern slope of Tell Fara drops 
steeply into the Wadi Ghuzzah, an hundred 
and fifty feet below. ‘The north side is just 
as precipitous, but on the west there is «4 
gentle incline down to the level plain. 

Vespasian’s fort was built of stone. It 
was well planned and had _ thick walls. 
Another structure of this same period, an 
embankment of massive square-cut stones, 
some three hundred feet long and thirty feet 
broad, built at the southwest corner of the 
mound, protected the city from the force of 
the floods which sweep down the wadi during 
the rainy season. 

There is also a palatial private house of the 
Roman period; it occupied a good position 
overlooking the town gateway and consisted 
of several rooms. The wooden roof of the 
largest was supported by two white plastered 
columns. An interesting feature of this resi- 


VESPASIAN ON THE TOP OF THE TELL. 


cence was the bathroom, a well cemented 
chamber, with the bath set in the floor, and 
a bench alongside on which to rest. 

The inevitable happened; the hall fell into 
decay, and buried among the old nails and 
fallen rubbish were found coins done up in 
linen bags. Somebody had hoarded savings 
at the time of Nero, for the money was all 
of this period. 

Under the Roman city was one of the 
Greek period, but it is difficult to determine 
the importance of Tell Fara at that time, for 
the older buildings are cut into and destroyed 
by Roman houses. There are only scattered 
potshards of typical Greek ware and circular 
grain-pits to represent the period. These 
latter are rather unwelcome finds to the arch- 
aeologist, as the pits often cut down to a low 
level and important evidence from earlier 
time is thus lost. 

The Jewish period revealed a_ building 
some twenty feet down in the mound; Sir 
Flinders Petrie is of the opinion that it may 
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PLAN OF THE RAMESSIDE COMPLEX FROM A DRAWING 
BY PROFESSOR SIR FLINDERS PETRIE. 


have some connection with King David's 
Pelethite Guard. The word pelet is Hebrew 
for escape and fara has the same meaning in 
Arete. In Joshua xv a town—Beth-Pelet, 
House of Escape—is mentioned as part of 
the inheritance of Judah in the south. Half 
of King David’s bodyguard consisted of 
Pelethites, and Helez, the Peltite, was one 
of David’s mighty men. The name in a 
slightly different form occurs in Nehemiah, 
seven centuries later, so for this and geo- 
graphical reasons it is perhaps safe to iden- 
tify modern Tell Fara with the Beth-Pelet of 
Bible records. 

One evening, back in camp, I asked the 
Professor: “Where does the story of the 
Tell begin?” “That”, he replied, “we do 
not yet know. Weare feeling our way down. 
We know where it ended. The last city was 
probably founded by Vespasian A. D. 70 and 
deserted about A. D. 180. As far as can be 
discovered, it was not mentioned in contem- 
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porary Roman history, but was probably 
used as an outpost to keep the Bedouins back 
and deserted when they had been tamed and 
the frontiers of the Roman province ex- 
tended. 

“Before Roman times, the Tell was a 
Greek settlement, the earliest occupation be- 
ing about 600 B. C. Before this in order of 
antiquity, there is nothing very definite by 
which we can reconstruct the history of the 
Tell, until the time of Shishak, 930 B. C.” 
It was he who constructed the great wall 
which has been recently unearthed. 

But it was in the earliest times that the 
most elaborate defenses were planned. The 
Shepherd Kings were driven from Egypt by 
Ahames. They sought refuge in south Pales- 
tine and protected themselves from the pur- 
suing Egyptians by building huge earth- 





NOT AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL BUT A DOMESTIC PROBLEM; 
ABDULLAH, THE COOK, IS TAKING ORDERS FOR THE 
DAY FROM SIR FLINDERS PETRIE AND HIS SECRETARY. 
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works. When cutting a section to the west 
of Tell Fara to establish the depths of the 
wind-blown sand deposit, it was found to be 
deeper than all expectations. Steps had to be 
cut in the side of the trench to prevent the 
walls from falling in. Finally, at the depth 
of thirty feet, the lintel of a door was dis- 
covered. It was perhaps one of the greatest 
surprises of the season and proved to be the 
entrance to an unfinished tomb which had 
been abandoned, as it cut into an earlier 
family-vault. This, in its turn, had been cut 
in the steeply sloping glacis of the Hyksos 
period. It was a large one, with benches for 
the bodies and offerings among which was 
pottery from the A®gean, thus showing for 
the first time western instead of eastern in- 
fluence. 

This formidable glacis was greatly ad- 
mired by General Allenby, who told me it 


A DETRENCH WHERE THE HyKSOS GLACIS WAS FOUND. 





would be difficult to devise a more effective 
defense system. This was not the only con- 
nection with the Shepherd Kings, for the 
British School of Archaeology was lucky 
enough to find a good series of Hyksos tombs 
to the northwest of the mound. ‘These rest- 
ing places of the dead were of varying types, 
but all were orientated roughly north and 
south. There were shallow graves,. ap- 
proached by a broad ledge with water-jars 
grouped near the body. There were much 
deeper round pits, with a steep stairway, and 
there were more elaborate ones, some with 
two irregular chambers and some with added 
niches as well. Occasionally offering-dishes 
had been left at the stone-block entrance, and 
inside, in orderly rows, were groups of six 
or more water-jars. Pottery at the time was 
well shaped and of fine texture; from the 
quantity that exists and the development and 
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A TOMB OF THE HyYKSOS PERIOD. 


the deterioration of the forms it is possible 
to get sequence of dating—a much needed 
addition to the material in hand for the study 
of this little known civilization. 
the Hyksos period abound, and more than one 
hundred were found this year. Beautifully 
made scarabs with spiral designs come early 


Scarabs of 


in the series; they are followed by those en- 
graved with rows of concentric circles, and 
then by others with a border of unrelated 
signs. These forms degenerate into roughly 
scratched lines and ellipses which belong to 
the period when the Hyksos culture was 
giving place to the great revival in the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. It is interesting..to 
handle the large: bronze: and~ silver: rings, 
worn by some warrior of long ago, which 
still have the scarab in place. Some are in 
such perfect condition that it is possible to 
swivel the scarab on its own wire setting. 
Late in the series a scarab was found naming 
the well-known Egyptian vizier of Semitic 
origin—Haz-al “the Mighty’—and his own 
scarab was found in Palestine under one 
lordship, towards the end of the period. 
Daggers appear to be the only weapons 
found, and they were all made of bronze. 
There were bronze toggle-pins to secure gar 
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ments. Beads, however, were scarce; the 
few found were mostly of amethyst. 

From an artistic point of view, perhaps 
one of the most interesting finds of the sea- 
son was a crushed ivory inlaid box. Frag- 
ments of the ivory panels show a man seated 
on a throne, as well as scenes of birds, beasts 
This has now been put together 
again like a jigsaw puzzle and may be seen 
in London at the house of British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt. 

Much remains to be done at Beth-Pelet and 
other cities in south Palestine. The British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt owes the 


and fishes. 


success of its last season's work to public sup- 
port and relies for the future on those who 
want fresh light on early history, so that they 
may study the art of the period and dispel 
much of the mist of uncertainty and arm- 
chair criticism which challenge the veracity 
of the Bible. 





RICHARD St. BARBE BAKER, AUTHOR OF PRESENT 
ARTICLE, WHO IS NOW VISITING THE UNITED STATES 
AND LECTURING ON THE Lost CITIES OF JUDAH. 
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LOCKS AND KEYS OF OLD SPAIN 
WITH A BIT ABOUT CHESTS 


By Monica Seuwin-Tarr 


Hi, Moorish occupation of Spain lasted 

for almost eight centuries, a circum- 

stance without parallel in European 
history. It naturally left a definite and last- 
ing impression upon all the arts of that 
country, especially upon the working of iron 
to which the Moors imparted the delicate 
methods employed in the welding and inlay- 
ing of gold and silver. 

Though Spain is one of the greatest metal- 
liferous countries of antiquity, there is no 
historical record as to when the manufacture 
and use of iron began, though there is (as 
in other European countries) archaeological 
record of the working of silver, and copper, 
and also bronze, previous to the discovery of 
iron, 

A very interesting fact is recorded with 
regard to the first known working of the lat- 
ter metal in Spain. A colony of Greeks 
settled in Marseilles about the sixth century 
B. C. and operated mines in Spain. Among 
other things they made a two-edged sword 
of such perfection that after the Roman con- 
quest it was made the sole exception to the 
rule that imposed the arms of the victor upon 
the conquered. The Spanish people coming 
under the Roman rule adopted, as did all the 
other countries, utensils of the design of its 
conquerors, but what is known as the Celti- 
berian sword was found to be so superior to 
that in use by the invaders that it was 
adopted for the Roman army after the sec- 
ond Punic War. 

This sword was first made in Catalonia 
which has always been the most progressive 
of the Spanish provinces, and which enjoys 
also the credit for having produced the first 
forge. With regard to the Celtiberian sword, 
it was unusually wide and had, as has been 
said, two cutting edges. The temper of the 


steel was so fine that the Romans found 
themselves unable to reproduce it in its full 
perfection. There are very few specimens of 
this first masterpiece of Spanish craftsman- 
ship extant, but an excellent one is on exhi- 
bition in the Hispanic Society’s Museum in 
New York. 

While Italy turned her attention to the 
workmanship of the richer metals, and 
France joined in the artistic rivalry, the 
hardier temper of the Spaniard seemed to 
find its legitimate expression in the harsher 
forms of iron. This expression took many 
forms, in wonderful grilles or rejas shield- 
ing windows, and forming doors and parti- 
tions; in bosses and knockers, in the decora- 
tion of doors, in pulpits, and in candlesticks. 
It is not however the purpose of this article 
to deal with anything except the making of 
locks and keys and their uses. 

While to a certain extent all Spanish art- 
ists were affected by Gothic and Roman- 
esque influences and received a tremendous 
stimulation when the Renaissance penetrated 
from Italy, nevertheless the basic influence 
remained Moorish. This is so marked that 
though from time to time one can trace the 
lighter and more delicate influence of French 
or Italian art, Spain never suffered any alien 
beauty to distract her from following out her 
sound constructive ideas. 

Locks never received the same attention 
from Spanish artisans that they bestowed 
on other matters such as knockers and rejas 
(especially the latter). They have not the 
delicate traceries and ornamentation that dis- 
tinguishes those of France and Italy, but at 
the same time their heavier, almost cruder, 
type of workmanship possesses a stern dig- 
nity all its own, as though conscious of 
serious responsibility and absolute capability 
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UPPER: FRONT VIEW OF VARGUENO STRESSING THE LOCK. THE CHEST IS FROM A PRIVATE COLLE 
LOWER: VARGUENO—OPEN AND SHOWING HASP. 








rION. 








UPPER: SPANISH LEATHER CHEST, VITH CENTURY, SHOWING LOCK AND HINGES OF WROUGHT IRON. 
FROM A PRIVATE COLLECTION. 


CENTER: SPANISH CHEST SHOWING THE BACK WITH CLAMPS. 


LOWER: XVIITH CENTURY CHEST OF CARVED CHESTNUT SHOWING LOCK AND CLAMPS. 











A VERY EARLY CHESTNUT CHEST SHOWING LOCK WITH ORNAMENTED HASP. FROM A PRIVATE COLLECTION, 


of caring for the treasures intrusted to its 
security. 

The most elaborate locks to be found in 
Spain are those attached to what are known 
as varguenos, the most absolutely distinctive 
Spanish piece of furniture that exists. They 
are named from the town of Vargas near 
Toledo where they were first made, and are 
something between a chest and a secretary. 
The earliest examples are purely Moorish, 
and these are richly inlaid with ivory, pearl, 
tortoiseshell, and variously colored woods in 
the Eastern manner, leaving comparatively 
little room for decorative iron. Later ex- 
amples show an elaboration of carving out- 
side and in, while others show a walnut ex- 
terior of extreme simplicity depending solely 
upon applied iron for its decorative effect. 
In almost all cases, however, the Moorish 
influence persists more or less, due to the 
fact that even after the conquest, Moors were 
employed in the factories and continued to 
put their ideas into their work. 
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Figures 1 and 2 give different views of an 
exquisite example of the second style dating 
from the sixteenth century, the closed view 
stressing the beautiful and intricate lock; 
the open one revealing not merely the rich 
carving of the lowered flap, but the wonder- 
ful arrangement of carved and gilded draw- 
ers within. 

The vargueno was generally mounted on a 
stand from which two struts could be pulled 
out to support the lowered flap. It was al- 
ways the most popular, as well as the most 
distinctive, piece of Spanish furniture, and 
its locks the most elaborate in Europe. It 
was, of course, the successor of the chest 
which all over Europe was (with the excep- 
tion of the stool) for many years the only 
piece of furniture in existence. Spanish 
chests, like those of other countries, were 
used for beds at night, tables in the daytime, 
and to carry goods from place to place as 
well as to store them. 
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DETAIL OF LOCK ON SPANISH CHEST. 


With the advancement of civilization and 
a more settled and secure manner of living 
everywhere, a greater variety of furniture 
came into being. Spanish chests took on a 
richer ornamentation and were used exclu- 
sively as receptacles. Some of them were 
covered with leather, colored or merely 
heavily embossed. Such is the example given 
in Figures 4 and 5, which show an exceed- 
ingly fine specimen of sixteenth century 
work, with an interesting lock and hinges 
that apparently have been forged at dif- 
ferent times. Figures 5 and 6 show a later 
chest of the seventeenth century. It is an 
example of the heavier and more serious 
type of work. Chests of this sort, and also 
of the kind shown in Figure 7, were used for 
the preservation of valuables of all sorts, 
for dowry chest, and, of course, for cartage. 
Every bride possessed a certain number of 
chests according to her rank, and almost all 


of these carried armorial bearings. There 


were also small ones frequently composed 
entirely of iron. These were called arquetas 
and were used for jewel-boxes and the cus- 
tody of important papers. ‘They were elab- 
orately wrought and decorated. The locks 
were of the greatest richness and intricacy, 
some of them requiring several keys to open 

Figures 8, 9 and 11 are types of the simpler 
form of lock usually attached to doors, and 
sometimes to the plainer chests (not var- 
guenos), but Figure 11 is an exceedingly 
beautiful vargueno-lock of purest Moorish 
design and dating probably from the twelfth 
century. 

Spanish keys for some reason never at- 
tained the intricacy of design or fineness of 
execution shown in those of France and 
Italy. As may be seen in Figure 12, the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth-century key was very 
simple, not to say crude, in appearance. Even 
where elaboration was attempted it was 
roughly and carelessly done, the ornamenta- 
tion being soldered instead of welded. 

The most intricately designed Spanish 
keys ever made were those given to the king's 





CHEST LOCKS—XVITH CENTURY. 
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VARGUENO LOCK-PLATE AND KEY—XVIIITH CENTURY. 


favorite ministers admitting them to the 
royal apartments. To quote J. Starkie 
Gardener 





“Under Charles II all the gentlemen 
of the king’s household carried at all 
times gilt master keys to every room of 
every royal palace, with absurdly large 
oblong bow-handles projecting from the 
right pocket, and secured by colored rib- 
bons. The valets carried the same key, 
but it was not gilt. If a key was lost, 
the loser had to warn the chamberlain, 
who immediately caused every lock to 
be changed at a cost often exceeding ten 
thousand crowns, which had to be de- 
frayed by the loser. 

“Dummy keys were given as badges 
of distinction to officials who had no oc- 
casion to use them, and to some noble- 
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men not of the household as a mark of 

distinction. There is a fine series of 

them in the British Museum, but they 
possess no artistic merit.””* 

Two of the most famous Moorish keys are 
those in Sevilla Cathedral. They are the 
ones that are believed to have been delivered 

*The last Royal Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States, Sefor don Alejandro Padilla y Bell, as a 
gentleman of the king’s bedchamber, when in full offi- 


cial dress always wore a large gold symbolic key on 
his right hip. 


‘ years 
“Uri! Faas 





VERY BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF VARGUENO LOCK 
(MoorIsH) PROBABLY XIJTH CENTURY. FROM A 
PRIVATE COLLECTION. 
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by the Moors to King Fernando el Santo 
when he conquered the city. ‘The ceremonial 
of the delivery or surrender of the keys of 
defeated cities appears to have occurred 
more frequently in Spain than elsewhere. It 
is in keeping with the form and ceremony so 
much a part of the Spanish character, and 
the national attachment to this function is 
seen by the frequency of its depiction in both 
carving and painting. The largest of the 
Sevilla keys bears the Arabic inscription: 
“To God belongs all empire and power.” 

In the collection of the Hispanic Society 
(to whose publications the writer is indebted 
for much useful data), there are several keys 
that are not ceremonial, but intended for 
everyday use, and these as well as the ones 
shown in the illustrations example what has 
been said before about the flimsy character of 
the work in general. Spanish keys, it is true, 


are superior to Italian ones, but they are 
vastly inferior to those of France, which may 
truly be considered works of art. 

The eighteenth century marked the begin- 
ning of a standstill, amountng to an actual 
falling off in Spanish ironwork. Much that 
was poor, and some that was actually bad, 
was later copied from the French styles of 
Napoleon III. It is gratifying to note, how- 
ever, that of late there has been a revival of 
art in this direction as in others, and espe- 
cially in Catalonia a return to the exquisite 
artisanship of the sxteenth century. 

For the pictures that illustrate this article 
the writer wishes to express her indebtedness 
to the Spanish owner of a unique collection 
in Washington, D. C., and to Mr. Crandall, 
government photographer, also of Washing- 
ton, who photographed them especially for 
this article. 


THE SIMKHOVITCH COLLECTION 


(Concluded from Page 242) 


noble simplicity of this composition, the 
feeling of solemnity and awe which it inspires 
is infinite ; it almost overwhelms the beholder. 
Nothing, in fact, in painting, transcends its 
rich purity of color. It is as unfathomable 
as the dawn it expresses. This painting was 
finished the second day of the third moon of 
the eighth year of the reign of Emperor 
Hsia-Hsing—September, 1138 A. D. 
Bernard Berenson, profoundly moved as 
he gazed upon it, rechristened it the “Creation 
of the World’, and since then, many writers 


and lecturers have called it by that name in 
describing this picture. 

Professor Henri Pocilon, of the Sorbonne, 
who in his lectures in France and Holland 
used many slides from Professor Simkho- 
vitch’s collection, observed that the throwing 
on the screen of this particular painting in- 
variably produced a sensation among the 
spectators. It is recognized to be the greatest 
work of the most romantic Chinese painter 
of all time. 


OLD LANDMARKS IN MARYLAND’S OLDEST COUNTY 


(Concluded from Page 251) 


of a post-Revolutionary countryside, it lies 
today buried in the woods with no single 
human neighbor nearer than two miles. The 
interior, rich beyond expectation, symbolizes 
the wealth of antiquity in southern Mary- 
land that awaits the traveller who is willing 


to venture from the beaten path. As we took 
our departure, the last glimpse of the old 
church standing there left us a_ lasting 
memory of peace and of the worthy tradi- 
tions which are ours today—a heritage from 
such landmarks of an American colony. 
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THE CASTLE OF OZEGNA OWNED BY H. R. H. THE DUKE OF GENOA, IS TODAY ABANDONED BY THE GREAT AND 
WARLIKE AND SERVES ONLY AS A TENANT-HOUSE. 


THE CASTLE OF OZEGNA 


By ANNA Lucia CHIESA 


Translated from the original Italian by Arthur Stanley Riggs 


The article and pictures which follow are reproduced here through special arrangement with the Editor of 
Le Vie d'Italia, our contemporary of Milan, for whose courteous permission to make the translation and 


American publication, ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY extends its thanks. Quotation or reproduction of text 


or pictures forbidden without special permission. 


N the strong, serene land of the Canavese, 
watched over by a vast cloister of moun- 
tains which hem in fresh vales of spark- 

ling waters and forests odorous of woodsy 
smells and flowers, lies Ozegna, the ancient 
Eugenia of augural fame. Green and sunny 
it lies along its straight and pretty streets, 
flanked by whispering waters whose susur- 
It is a 
town of melancholy for long dead things in 


rant flow laves herbaceous banks. 
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the great patrician mansions now abandoned 
and neglected; and it has its castle—as has 
every other town of the region—floral with 
memories and legends. 

Seen from the north, with three massive, 
merloned towers, the Castle of Ozegna, now 
the property of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Genoa, records heroic times: fu- 





rious assaults, mad, desperate resistance, ruin 
and death. Often as the darkling clouds of 
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evening render the grim black walls all the 
more forbidding against the mottled sky, and 
the voices of its owls—for ages unmolested 
denizens of the towers—imake one think of 
a garrison immured there, I like to picture 
for myself the castle’s greatest siege. 

Vividly I see a-flutter from the top of the 
loftiest tower the standard of the Counts of 
Biendrate. Below, outside the walls, I watch 
Teobaldo di Avanchier prepare his assault. 
The castle is fully garrisoned and muni- 
tioned, and resists. Upon the assailants rains 
down cruel death. But Teobaldo is valiant, 
and the banner that protects him is blessed. 
Again he attacks; and to this new, terrible 
shock the defense is not adequate. Ruin eats 
away the walls: they fall into crumbled heaps 
of stones. The banner of the Counts of 
Biendrate tumbles into the dust. 

Every rumor of war is silent; sentries 
pace the rebuilt walls: Teobaldo has become 
lord of Ozegna, by investiture of the Duke of 
Savoy. And the castle has been lengthened 


into a wide gallery ending in a round tower 
pierced by ogival windows. Perhaps from 
that little window which remains to this day, 
adorned with tiled ornament, more than one 
doleful chatelaine has let her gaze wander 
through the moonlight over the sweet Cana- 
vesan plain, scarcely veiled by scudding 
clouds. 

In the vast frescoed chambers, hard by the 
monumental sculptured chimneyplaces, what 
stories have been narrated by pilgrims, what 
songs sung by wandering buffoons and trou- 
badours, come to break the tedium of the long 
winter days! Many a lovely eye here must 
have veiled itself in tears, many sweet lips 
have foresworn the smile, as roguish glances 
had access to them for an instant in looks 
that left behind naught but the futile melan- 
choly of dreams. 

For which one of these lovely recluses was 
created the priceless dressing room decorated 
with Pompeiian motives, and handed down 
to us practically intact? What brave love 





THE ENTRANCE TO THE CASTLE AS IT IS TODAY. 











MELANCHOLY INDEED THE STATE OF THE WELL IN THE COURTYARD, NOW STRIPPED OF ALL ITS ADORNMENT. 
ABOVE THE ARCADE OF THE LOGGIA TRACES ARE STILL TO BE SEEN OF A ONCE EXQUISITE FRIEZE IN TERRACOTTA. 


story could be told by the statuettes which in 
their niches confronted the beauty of the liv- 
ing woman who moved about in so splendid 
a setting ? 

If all the lovely ladies who lived behind 
these walls could only return and tell us their 
stories, not many—probably none—would 
speak of joy. Very, very few would be the 
The trouble, 
the implacable enmity all about must have 


eyes shining with happiness. 


quenched more than one smile, veiled more 
than one glance from the grey old pile. 
Rebuilt even to the mighty walls of its bas- 
tions and girt about with a deep and ample 
moat, Ozegna could boast of being a well 
conditioned fortress; and under the protect- 
ing shadow of its towers, within the inviola- 
bility of its walls, jammed together about the 
mighty overlord, how little habitations mul- 
tiplied—wretched, tiny dens hardly more 
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than scooped out of the earth and reinforced 
Later, when these troglo- 
dytes aspired to the sun, one by one there 


with big stones. 


arose ugly little houses piled one upon 
another, separated by tiny alleys and form- 
ing a regular suburb. Today, though in great 
part rebuilt and cleaned up, the tiny houses 
form the most characteristic part of the re- 
gion, still called the Ricetto (Retreat, 
Asylum). Its short streets are all up-and- 
down, horribly paved, populated by children 
and chickens, both burnt dark by the sun. 
Sold to Jacopo d’Aglié, the Castle of 
Ozegna little by little lost its prestige and 
splendor. ‘Today it possesses the fascination 
of dead things at which fancy sometimes 
It retains 
its beautiful architectural lines, but it is 
empty and unadorned. The incrustations on 
its inner walls have yielded to time; the lovely 


ventures a comprehending smile. 
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AN OBLIQUE VIEW OF THE CASTLE SHOWING THE 
THREE TOWERS FACING NORTH AGAINST THE MENACE 
OF THE DISTANT HILLS. 


casseted ceilings leave us scarcely a glimpse 
here and there of the rose, blue and gold 
that once made them glorious; the walls keep 
only traces of the frescoes which ran along 
them in a brave narrative of the deeds of the 
proprietors. 

Gone are the great chimney-pieces— 
stolen. Only one remains, still beautiful, and 
bearing the motto for all to read: 


Uno Non Jgue Calescimus Omnes 


In the tower of the graceful ogival window 
a peasant family has made its smoky 
kitchen. 

Dark tales linger on the lips of the old 
men of the countryside, relating crimes com- 
mitted in the subterranean labyrinth of the 
castle, which extends so as to form a secret 


gallery which, passing beneath the channel of 
the river Orco, comes up at Rivarolo under 
the castle of Malgra. 
whether or not in these famous yarns there 
is even a single grain of truth. 

Although almost unknown and completely 
abandoned, Ozegna is one of the richest of 


But nobody knows 


Canavesan castles in both memories and 
Bitterly fought for by all 
the lords of the region because of its strategic 


warlike exploits. 


position, it knew no peace under the white 
cross of Savoy. Its power was brief, but 
the solid stamp of it still remains in the ruins 
of the thickly ivied walls and in the three 
square towers that faithfully maintain their 
haughty ward against the menace of the dis- 
tant mountains. 





THE LOVELY ROUND TOWER IS HAUNTED BY MEMORIES, 
PEOPLED ONLY BY THE OWLS WHOSE VOICES SUGGEST 
THE MURMURINGS OF AN IMMURED GARRISON. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A BRIEF FOR DON GENNARO 

The keen interest and the unforeseen confirmations 
resultant upon my article, That Amphora and_ the 
Death of Pliny the Elder (Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 2, Feb., 1930) invite analysis of the 
relation between Pliny the Younger’s account and the 
findings of Don Gennaro Matrone. 

The witness of Engineer Matrone is of the first 
quality for personal rectitude and the most intelligent 
care as an excavator. It stands out in handsome con- 
trast against the irascible or wandering arguments of 
such of his contemporaries as tried to discredit him. 

The still treasured cranium of Pliny the Elder, an- 
thropologically considered, strikingly corresponds to 
everthing we know of him. 

The account of Pliny the Younger, couched in two 
letters he wrote to Tacitus, his uncle’s friend and his 
own, upon that historian’s request for information, 
gives first (Bk. VI, Let. 16) what was reported to 
him concerning his uncle’s fate; and then, upon Taci- 
tus’ further query (Bk. VI, Let. 20), the narrative of 
his own experiences—those of an eighteen-year-old 
student remaining with his mother at Misenum during 
the entire period of Vesuvius’ eruption. 

At the close of Letter 16 (11. 86—87) he says he 
has related everything he himself experienced and 
what he “had heard (audieram) immediately afterward, 
when exact details are most easily recalled.” It is what 
he “had heard immediately afterward” which most 
interests us for history and for archaeology. 

Letter 20, 11. 80—82, states that the young man and 
his mother could not think of leaving Misenum until 
they should receive tidings of their adoptive father and 
brother; and Letter 16, 11. 82—85, says that Pliny 
the Elder’s body was found the third day, “integrum, 
inhaesum opertumque, ut fuerat indutus: habitus cor- 
poris quiescenti quam defuncto similior” (“whole, un- 
injured and covered, clad as he had been, the appear- 
ance of the body more like that of a man asleep than 
of one dead”: notice the double reiteration!) The 
reader’s mind leaps to the conclusion that Pliny sent for 
his uncle’s body and personally saw it as described. Not 
so! He never saw his uncle after the latter took ship 
from Misenum. His account to Tactitus is simply the 
repetition of a report. 

For over eighteen centuries it made little difference 
that the given tradition clung like a newspaper report 
of an accident, but when full fact is conclusively re- 
vealed, as by the splendid work of Don Gennaro for 
the fate of Pliny the Elder, it becomes the scholar- 
mind to take inventory and to make place for the new 
and enlarged stock of material so happily come to 
hand. 

Engineer Matrone’s discoveries clarify and complete 
the narrative of Pliny the Younger. What they deny 
is suppositions, conjectures, perpetuated for want of 
data dependable and sufficient. 

Who made the report that Pliny repeats to Tacitus 
in all good faith? A familiar of his—a runaway 
slave? Probably ; and possibly he escaped in the criti- 
cal situation when, “pillows tied upon their heads 
with napkins their whole defence against 
the storm of stones that fell around them ”. the 


party abandoned the house of Pomponianus,—unless 
he got as far as Rectina’s door, where Don Gen- 
naro found his master reclining upon the piece of 
canvas laid on fallen stones with the cruse of water 
close by (both mentioned in his report at Misenum). 
Travel by litter and lantern did better toward keeping 
a body inhaesum! Certainly the reporter's mind was 
obsessed with the idea of desertion, for he boldly 
charges it upon Pliny’s devoted friends and all his 
servants but “two”. Well he knew how to comfort 
the anxious sister and nephew, even to mentioning 
Pliny the Elder’s snoring, asleep at Pomponianus’ 
house, and stressing his calm demeanor there, and his 
final serenity in dying (as Matrone also concluded by 
the position of the body and other evidences), asphyxi- 
ated by vapors noxious to his asthmatic and “often 
inflamed” throat. 

However, had not these details so perfectly re- 
sponded to the cry of hearts overwhelmed with sor- 
row, some curious discrepancies could have been at 
once perceived. The experience of Pliny the Younger 
and his mother when they lay down in the fields out- 
side of Misenum, betrays naive acceptance of the re- 
port. In Letter 20, 11. 66—70, he says: “We had 
to stand up and shake off the ashes every now and 
then; otherwise we should have been crushed and 
buried under the heap”: this, a dozen miles farther 
from Vesuvius than where Pliny the Elder was being 
buried warmer and deeper than could keep clothing 
in good form or a body in countenance! The eruption 
done, even as far as Misenum, “To the terror-stricken 
eyes all things were changed and buried in deep ashes 
as by snow” (Let. 20, 11. 75—76). 

A “word to the wise” has been said, and the cor- 
poreally present testimony of one of the greatest arch- 
aeological discoveries of our generation abides, for us 
to receive and enjoy. 

FRANCES LANCE FERRERO. 


A MODERN XVTH CENTURY SIENESE 
TRIPTYCH 

A New York commentator upon art recently specu- 
lated upon the reasons why, since religion plays so 
important a part in our political and social life, we as 
a people have so few endeavors to paint religious pic- 
tures. The answer to his rather futile question is too 
obvious to need discussion; but it serves as a peg upon 
which we may hang one of the most remarkable and 
interesting works of art shown in public in many a 
vear. Mabel R. Brooks is showing at the Montross 
Gallery on Fifth Avenue, New York, an altarpiece in 
the form of a triptych, entitled Madonna and Child 
with Angels. Here is fifteenth-century Sienese tech- 
nique and manner come to life again with all its ad- 
mirable composition, draftsmanship, sureness of touch 
and softly glowing colors. Miss Brooks has been true 
to Siena not only in her technical treatment of the 
wooden panels (overlaid with gesso under the gold 
background) but in making striking use of contem- 
porary portraiture for her figures. Skilfully avoiding 
any attempt to give an archaic “atmosphere” to her 
work the artist has depicted the healthy, spirited types 
of young womanhood about her. An American her- 
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AMONG THE GERMAN CITIES WHICH HAVE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES THAT ACTUALLY CIRCULATE, TAKING THE 
BOOKS ON WHEELS TO THE READERS, IS DRESDEN. IN THE SAXON CAPITAL, LARGE ENCLOSED MOTOR CARS ARE 


EQUIPPED AS AMBULANT LIBRARY DEPARTMENTS. 


PICTURE SHOWS DRESDEN’S Fahrbucherei (TRAVELING 


LIBRARY), OUTSIDE VIEW. 


self, she has painted an American Madonna, American 
angels, an American child, all of them as resonant of 
the age and its culture as were the figures in the great 
pictures of the hilltop Italian city half a millenium 
ago typical of that period. Lack of space here forbids 
detailed consideration of the altarpiece or any descrip- 
tion of its delicacy and charm; but the reproduction 
on the opposite page, and the triptych itself in New 
York go far toward convincing the most skeptical that 
in these United States there are painters who possess 
both vision and genuine religious feeling as well as 
notable craftsmanship. 


“WANDERING” BOOKS 


Circulating public libraries which themselves circu- 
late, by means of trolley cars or motor-trucks, have 
caught the attention of American visitors to Germany. 
These wandering bookshelves carry their books to the 
readers and their education to the masses. In Munich, 
for example, the municipal lV’anderbiicherei is taken 
about town and out into the suburban districts in a 
trolley car. At definite points along the tracks signs 
marked Siddtische Wanderbiicherei (Municipal Circu- 
lating Library), are placed to show the exact day and 
hour when the book-car is scheduled to be at that place 
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to distribute its treasures to some of its 2,500 readers. 
On its arrival, the citizens of the district have from 
two to three hours in which to return previously bor- 
rowed books, select new ones or transact whatever 
business they may have with the ambulant library. 

The 25,000 volumes handled by the Munich library 
are divided into groups, classified by their contents, 
those in each section having been selected to suit the 
taste and inclinations of a given district. Philosophy, 
history, art, critical works and the sciences far out- 
weigh fiction in popularity, and considerable interest 
is shown in archaeology and geography. A streetcar- 
barn serves as a storehouse when the books are not in 
circulation. About 2,500 volumes are carried on each 
trip of the car, leaving little room in the car's interior 
for a closet, washstand and some office equipment. 
The books are handed to the public on one of the car- 
platforms, and a staff of three is required. 

Another wandering library is the Dresden 
Fahrbiicherei, in this case ensconced in a big motorbus. 
This gives a trifle more room, but otherwise the ar- 
rangements are about the same. In its conception of 
social duties toward its people, the German type of 
municipal government takes a high rank which could 
well be looked to in the United States for practical 
inspiration. 
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SAMARIAN IVORIES 


Word has just been received in New York by the 
American Friends of the Hebrew University of the 
discovery in Samaria by the joint expedition of Har- 
vard University, the Palestine Exploration Society, the 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and the 
Hebrew University, of a number of royal ivories. 
They were discovered in the royal palace of Samaria, 
the capital of the kingdom of Israel in 900 B. C., and 
include a number of panels which bear out the Bible 
stories of “the House of Ivory” (I Kings, 22:39) and 
“beds of ivory” (Amos, 6:4). The date of these Sa- 
marian ivories was indicated by an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion carved on one, belonging to the embellishment of 
a bed, mentioning the name of Hazael, King of Damas- 
cus (contemporary of Jehu, II Kings 10, second half 
of the ninth century B. C. E.). They show bands of 
lotus flowers, buds, designs of lions and celestial beings, 





TWO CROUCHING LIONS CARVED IN THE ROUND, WITH 

OPEN MOUTHS AND HEAVY MANES. ONE OF THEM HAS 

TRACES OF RED PAINT INSIDE THE MOUTH. PROBABLY 

HAD A TAIL ATTACHED TO HOLE AT RUMP. EYES FOR- 

MERLY INSET. POSSIBLY SERVED AS AN ORNAMENT 
ON THE BACK OF A CHAIR. 


mostly from the Egyptian pantheon, a fight between a 
bull and a lion, and two crouching lions carved in fine 
craftsmanship. Abundant evidence showed that orig- 
inally portions had been covered with gold and inlaid 
with green and blue paste. Some parts were black, 
as though they had been burned. These objects illus- 
trate the decoration of furniture and walls in the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and many of their motifs re- 
semble the Biblical description of Solomon’s Temple, 
as told of in I Kings, 6. The reproductions here are 
by courtesy of the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University. They have never been shown before in 
America, 


Dr. H. O'Neill Hencken, the Scottish prehistorian, 
reports that the joint Harvard-Pennsylvania expedi- 
tion under his leadership has discovered at Homolka, 
Bohemia, the remains of a Neolithic fortress apparently 
some 4,000 years old with its attendant group of houses. 
Ten separate house units were found, and the evidence 
indicates that the occupants had domesticated cattle, 
pigs and sheep, understood weaving, and were experts 
in other phases of Stone Age culture. Relations with 
other sections of Europe seem proven by discoveries of 
amber, sea-shells, obsidian implements, salt and, 
toward the close of the epoch, copper in various forms. 





ROYAL IVORIES FOUND IN EXCAVATING SAMARIA, 
CAPITAL OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL IN 900 B. C. 


“LOST—$10,000” 


Under this highly suggestive caption the Bulletin of 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts preaches a little 
sermon in its issue of May 14. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
heartily endorses the attitude and the plea voiced by 
this little editorial, and hopes it may bring back to the 
Institute many of those who can well afford to support 
it. 

There is more than mere altruism in our reprinting 
of the item in black-faced type below. ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY has had a very serious struggle during 
the past year to maintain itself. Literally thousands of 
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subscribers have seemed to feel that this magazine is a 
luxury they could do without. Hundreds have written 
upon their refused bills—‘‘Sorry we can’t afford it this 
year’. Several magazines in the field of art have van- 
ished completely. Others are on the verge of disaster. 
The times are hard, it is true, and there is much distress 
in the land. Yet ‘‘man doth not live by bread alone’, 
and to cut one’s self off from a strong cultural force to 
spend the same amount for lesser things is both short- 
sighted and impolitic. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, like the 
Minneapolis Institute, both deserves and needs your 
support—not a year hence, but now. Read the editorial 
from the Bulletin, and then renew your subscription. 


One can be casual even yet about spending ten dollars, but 
one can’t be casual about losing ten thousand dollars. Per- 
haps the Art Institute has not emphasized sufficiently the 
catastrophe facing it, for no one seems actually to believe 
that through memberships alone, such an amount has been 
lost during the past year. 

any persons have loyally maintained their memberships, 
either because they feel that the Museum fills a definite need 
in their lives, or because they enjoy it and have a sense of 
pride in supporting it. 

But too many others seem to have reasoned that ten dol- 
lars is an inconsequential sum, and that their continued 
membership is a matter of indifference to the Institute. 
Every one who has thoughtlessly assumed this has contrib- 
uted to the staggering loss in dues which the Museum faces 
this year. 

Do you not realize that your ten dollar membership fee is 
a vital part of the Institute’s income? If the Institute means 
anything to you, please renew or pay up your membership 
now. We need your ten dollars desperately. 


MISCELLANY FOR SALE 


Precious as is space in a bimonthly publication such 
as this, some of it simply must be devoted to reprinting 
a delightful account under a title similar to the one 
above, written by Miss Marjorie Sirich for the Bulletin 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. It is easy, after 
perusing the tale which follows, to give wholly new 
emphasis to that cartoonist’s headline in the daily press 

—‘And Nothing Can Be Done About It’. Miss 
Sirich’s statement is given in full. 

“Shops whose business signs carry the three golden 
balls of the Medici are not the only places at which rare 
and fantastic objects are offered for sale. Hardly a 
week passes that some unusual and valuable relic is not 
submitted to the Art Institute for purchase. 

“In viewing the objects of which people wish to dis- 
pose, or in reading letters describing them, one realizes 
that the purpose of an Art Institute is not quite clear 
in the minds of many persons. Somehow it seems to 
have become confused with Museums of Natural His- 
tory, and from time to time, with sideshows. 

“For example, the last letter received by the Insti- 
tute, which has been filed under Objects for Sale 
Miscellaneous, was all about a big rock. A black rock, 
round and smooth, which weighs from three to four 
pounds. This, the writer averred, ‘would be great for 
the Museum, as it attracts considerable attention’. 
He may perfectly well be right, but the Institute has no 
collection of rocks, and doesn’t feel equal to starting 
one. 

“Another person, an engaging little girl, wanted to 
sell a ring of black rubber set with her grandmother’s 
tooth. The tooth was filled with gold. We were quite 
shocked, and said that we should think grandmother 
would want to keep the ring for sentimental reasons. 
Not at all. Grandmother was very anxious to be rid 
of it, because it reminded her too much of the fights 
she used to have with grandfather. 
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“One day a man came in and said he had something 
unusually interesting to show us. Without warning he 
flipped the cover off a box he was carrying under his 
arm, exposing a mummified hand. The hand of an 
ancestor, he said proudly. He wanted to give the Insti- 
tute the honor of displaying it. What would they give 
him for it? Nothing, we said faintly, waving him and 
it away. After all there is a limit to mummified hands. 

“Soon after that another man came in, trailing a 
walrus tusk behind him. Thirty years old, he said. 
He thought it would make a fine show, and if we liked 
it he knew where he might be able to get several more. 
Magnanimously we pointed out that the Museum of 
Natural History was the place for this splendid speci- 
men, and he went off satisfied and grateful. If the 
Institute should ever start a collection of walrus tusks 
we are certain that people would soon be offering 
stuffed pets for sale. We could never cope with that. 

‘‘And then there was the determined looking woman 
who came in with a wooden bowl. It was carved and 
painted, quite a gaudy affair, and the woman—it 
turned out she was a missionary—said if we would 
buy it she would be glad to throw in the spoon. It was 
the bowl from which some impulsive cannibals had 
dined off the savory remains of her husband. She 
hoped to sell it for enough to put her son through the 
University, but even upon her promise that he would 
not become a missionary, we remained adamant in our 
refusal to purchase. She went away, finally, pitying 
and aloof, and we spent the rest of the day puzzling over 
the strange ways of wives, cannibals, and Museums.” 


THE GENETICS OF CIVILIZATION 


In a recent issue of news releases, the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington put forth a singularly thoughtful 
and significant observation by Dr. A. V. Kidder, chair- 
man of the Institution’s Division of Historical Re- 
search, under the title printed above. Comment is 
unnecessary, as Dr. Kidder’s remarks speak for them- 
selves. He wrote: 

The two Americas form an ideal laboratory for 
studies upon the genetics of civilization. The Indians 
came into the New World as savages, bringing with 
them no more than the rudiments of culture; and 
they never, as far as we can now see, received any 
significant stimulus from outside sources until the 
arrival of the Europeans in the early sixteenth century. 
Hence their entire development was an autochthonous 
one— isolated, independent. 

Yet in major outline it was extraordinarily like that 
of the races of Europe and Africa and Asia. But it 
seems to have been a somewhat more simple and more 
straightforward progress, evidently much less inter- 
rupted by the sweeps and countersweeps of population 
which at times retarded and at times accelerated the 
march of civilization in the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
which render its story so exceedingly difficult to un- 
ravel. 

Furthermore, the archaeological remains of the 
Americas are younger, on the average by several thou- 
sand years, than those of the Old World; they are 
therefore in a generally better state of preservation, 
and they have been far less overlaid or destroyed by 
the activities of recent peoples. If, therefore, the 
archaeological investigation of the New World be intelli- 
gently conceived and vigorously prosecuted, the his- 
tory of the Indian’s rise from savagery can doubtless 
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be reconstructed with a relatively high degree of accu- 
racy. 

The resulting data will prove of much value for com- 
parative purposes; the methods developed and the in- 
sight gained into the mechanics of culture growth will 
be useful for attack upon the more complex problems 
of the Old World. 

The field presented by the American continents is of 
course enormous. Some parts of it, however, are of 
greater, or at least of more immediate, importance than 
others. These should naturally be attacked first. 

The Carnegie Institution, in joining itself to the 
many agencies engaged in researches upon New World 
prehistory, has concentrated its effort upon two areas: 
Middle America, where the Maya achieved one of the 
most brilliant and most widely influential of Indian 
civilizations; and Southwestern United States, where 
the career of the Pueblos exemplifies very clearly the 
first steps in the organization of a communal society 
based on agriculture. 


THE VIENNA GENESIS AND THE ROCKE- 
FELLER McCORMICK NEW TESTAMENT 


Late in the fifth century, in a center of Oriental- 
Hellenistic culture in southern Asia Minor, a group of 
artists and scribes produced a de luxe edition of the 
first six books of the Greek Old Testament. The text 
was inscribed in letters of silver on leaves of parchment 
dyed purple to provide a sumptuous background for 
text and miniatures. To illustrate the codex five hun- 
dred and ten frieze-like miniatures were painted at the 
bottoms of the pages. For the most part these were 
not original creations, but more or less free copies from 
an early Christian picture-scroll, like the famous 
Joshua rotulus now in the Vatican. The scenes had 
something of the impressionistic quality of Pompeian 
mural paintings, and also something of the decorative 
quality of friezes on Asiatic sarcophagi. 

Of this fifth century masterpiece, twenty-four leaves 
remain today. These fragments constitute the chief 
treasure of the Vienna National Library and they are 
popularly known as the ‘‘Vienna Genesis’. As the 
oldest manuscript cycle of illustrations for the Greek 
Old Testament they are of prime importance for the 
history of East Christian art. Easily the Vienna 
Genesis outranks in aesthetic significance all other 
purple codices written in Greek extant today. 

About 1265, in the scriptorium of the Palace of 
Blackernae in Constantinople, the imperial scribe and 
a group of artists produced an illustrated New Testa- 
ment and psalter at the command of their emperor, 
Michael VIII Paleologus. They illustrated the volume 
with approximately 133 portraits and scenes, executed 
with brilliant colors and in a fluid, expressionistic man- 
ner. When it was produced, this codex was the chef 
d’oeuvre of the scriptorium of the Paleologi. 

In 1928 Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, of 
Chicago, purchased the remaining New Testament 
section of this imperial codex. Even in its present 
mutilated state, with the entire psalter section and 
twenty-five of its New Testament miniatures gone, 
the Rockefeller McCormick codex is the most pro- 
fusely illustrated Byzantine Testament known to exist. 
Its cycle of Acts scenes is absolutely unique. In the 
number of its gospel scenes it ranks next after the two 
fully illustrated gospel books in the Laurentian Library 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Simultaneously Max Jaffé of Vienna has produced 
full color facsimiles of the Vienna Genesis and the 
Rockefeller McCormick New Testament. For three 
years his most experienced specialists in color reproduc- 
tion have been engaged in this combined undertaking. 
As a result the most nearly perfect color facsimiles of 
miniatured manuscripts ever produced are now avail- 
able for connoisseurs and art students. Both of these 
fine editions are spring publications of the University 
of Chicago Press. 

The purple folios of the Vienna Genesis, with their 
forty-eight miniatures, are separately framed in passe- 
partout and bound within smooth gray leather covers. 
A text volume by Dr. Hans Gerstinger, state Librarian 
at Vienna, presents a full technical discussion of the 
paleographic and iconographic problems involved. 

All the miniatured leaves of the Rockefeller McCor 
mick manuscript have been reproduced as unions of 
folios, and they have been folded to make standard 
size gatherings. These, together with an introductory 
monograph by Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, are en- 
closed in a neat buckram covered portfolio. A volume 
on the text of the manuscript, by Dr. Donald W. 
Riddle, and a volume on the miniatures by Dr. Harold 
R. Willoughby, complete the series. The latter volume 
is enriched by 125 collotype reproductions of related 
miniatures. 

HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY. 


EDITOR OF ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
DECORATED 


In recognition of many years’ interest and distinguish- 
ed services on behalf of Italy, King Victor Emmanuele 
last month decorated the editor of ART AND ARCH- 
AEKOLOGY with the Order of the Crown of Italy. 
Notice of the honor, together with the insignia of the 
rank of Officer, were presented to Mr. Riggs by Am 
bassador Martino. 


Few people realize that the carrier pigeons used in 
the World War were only modern examples of a very 
ancient type. The New York Evening Post, in an article 
describing the antiquity of homing pigeons as war-aids, 
says in part: 

“The earliest record of domestic pigeons is in the 
fifth Egyptian dynasty. The use of homing pigeons to 
carry messages is as old as Solomon and the ancient 
Greeks. They were employed to carry the names of 
the winners of the Olympic games to the principal 
cities of Greece. 

“The first recorded use for transmitting messages in 
warfare was in 43 B.C., when Decimus Junius Brutus 
was besieged in Mutina by Mark Antony, and Brutus 
communicated with the consuls by pigeons that flew 
over the heads of the besiegers. 

“An actual post system in which homing pigeons 
were the messengers was established in Bagdad by the 
Sultan in 1150 A. D. It lasted until 1258.” 

Dispatches and letters from the Shippee-Johnson 
Peruvian expedition to the American Geographical 
Society, indicate important results from air photo- 
graphs which reveal archaeological details hitherto 
unknown because unperceived from the ground. A 
complete aerial map of the city of Chan Chan is in 
preparation. The air survey is said to have disclosed 
vital details of the fallen parapets of the double-walled 
palace and other details which amount practically to 
rediscovery. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Introduction to The History of Science, Vol. 
II. (From Rabbi ben Ezra to Roger Bacon.) 
By George Sarton. Part I: Pp. xv-xxxv; 48o. 
Part IT: Pp. xvi; 481-1251. The Williams and 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, publishers for The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1931. $12. 


In making possible both the amazing re- 
search that has gone into this compendium 
and its publication volume by volume, the 
Carnegie Institution has provided both a real 
contribution and a masterly one. Professor 
Sarton’s modesty, simplicity and erudition 
have governed not only his years of inde- 
fatigable labor, but have wisely projected 
themselves far into the future. He has so 
trained and disciplined his loyal assistants 
that he can and does write with the assurance 
of calm about the carrying on of his vast plan 
after he has ceased to labor upon it. Thus we 
are assured the completion of this monumental 
piece of scholarship. 

In Volume I of the work—each successive 
volume is complete in itself—Dr. Sarton 
charted and correlated in a searching analysis 
all the cultural forces of the two millenia that 
spanned the gap between Homer and Omar. 
In the present volume—published in two stout 
quartos (Parts I and II) for greater ease in 
handling—-he carries on this integration of 
man’s progress. The temptation to quote at 
length is all but irresistible, yet to do so would 
be unfair and dangerous in that it might convey 
a false impression, so the briefest of resumes of 
the contents, plus this reviewer’s unstinted ad- 
miration and respect for the work, must suffice. 

In his Preface (Volume I) Dr. Sarton explains 
the scope, purpose and exact nature of the 
work, with his plans for its continuation in the 
future. This preliminary study in itself is most 
illuminating and valuable. The work is neither 
a bibliography nor a dictionary, yet it may be 
used in some respects as both. The author 
himself thinks of it as a “‘map, or as a balance 
sheet of the scientific activity and the culture 
of the period under scrutiny”’. 

Vol. II, Part I, begins with an Introductory 
Chapter covering a ‘“‘general survey of scien- 
tific thought in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries’, in which mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, geography, natural history 
and medicine are considered in remarkably 
vital detail. Following this are twenty-seven 
chapters in two books, each of which covers 
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half of the twelfth century. Part II of Vol. II 
is a still thicker tome. It deals with the 
thirteenth century in the same completely 
satisfying manner in Books III and IV. Each 
book of both parts opens with a survey and 
closes with a keenly felt and motivated syn- 
thesis in which the contributory share of every 
race to the sum of intellectual and civilized 
activities is summarized and estimated. Dr. 
Sarton, notwithstanding his laconic touch, 
also writes with charm and distinction. The 
result is that this is no desiccated and ponder- 
ous mass of weariness to the soul, but an 
absorbing, often graphic narrative which 
exactly fulfills its announced purpose and 
makes the student avid for more. No scholar’s 
library can be considered even measurably 
complete without it, and as a compendium 
of all the sources of written history, nothing 
remotely approaching it has ever appeared 
before. 

The Carnegie Institution is to be heartily 
congratulated upon the production of so dis- 
tinguished and comprehensive a work, and its 
publishers are to be felicitated upon their skill 
and patience with a task presenting such diffi- 
culties. The typographical errors are sur- 
prisingly few, the letterpress and _ binding 
excellent. The present two-part volume is 
No. 376 of the Carnegie Institution publica- 
tions and—particularly at its modest price— 
deserves to rate among the most worth-while 
books of the century. 


ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS. 


The Third Wall of Jerusalem. By E. L. 
Sukenik and L. A. Mayer. Pp. 72. 43 Illus- 
trations, 12 Sheets with Plans. The University 
Press, Jerusalem; Oxford University Press New 
York. 1930. $6. 


Josephus says that Jerusalem was defended 
on the north by three walls. The location of 
the third wall has all along been uncertain. 
During the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 excava- 
tions were carried on under the auspices of the 
Palestine Jewish Exploration Society, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem and Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia. The excavators were 
E. L. Sukenik and L. A. Mayer, both of the 
Hebrew University. The foundations of a 
north wall, north of the present wall, have been 
unearthed for some 500 meters, extending 
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from the Swedish School in the west to the 
American School of Oriental Research in the 
east. The foundation consists of dressed stone 
of the type of ancient Jewish masonry, and 
formed a defensive wall. Remains of towers, 
cisterns, bits of mosaic and four inscriptions 
were found. The excavators believe this is the 
third wall in the north mentioned by Josephus. 
They date it from the reign of Herod Antipas I 
(40-44 A. D.), but its completion was prob- 
ably during the Jewish war, 66-70 A. D. The 
evidence given by the excavators seems con- 
vincing. So archaeology has again apparently 
settled a hitherto unsolved problem. All the 
work was conducted in a strictly scientific 
manner, and reflects great credit on the exca- 
vators. The volume is beautifully illustrated 
with pictures and plans. It has thick paper, 
wide margins and substantial cloth binding. 
GEORGE S. DUNCAN. 


Aegyptiaca. A Catalogue of Egyptian Ob- 
jects in the Aegean Area. By J. D. S. Pendle- 
bury. Foreword by H.R. Hall. Pp. xix; 121. 
4 illustrations, tables, indices and maps. Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1930. $4. 

This book will become a necessary and ex- 
ceedingly convenient part of the working ap- 
paratus of every scholar who concerns himself 
with the chronology and commercial relations 
of prehistoric Greece. It is, the author states 
in the preface, the outcome of two years of 
study in Greece and of a season of excavating 
in Egypt, and is the first attempt that has been 
made to gather within the compass of one vol- 
ume all the Egyptian objects which have been 
found in Greek lands. Only those from 
Rhodes are excluded, chiefly because their great 
number would outbalance the rest of the book, 
and also because the author will contribute a 
study of Egyptian importations to Rhodes to 
the official publication of the Italian excavations 
at lalysos. 

After a brief foreword by the late H. R. Hall 
in which is pointed out the similarity of the 
“souvenirs” collected by Minoan and Mycen- 
aean travellers in Egypt to those brought back 
by tourists of the present day, there follows a 
summary in four pages of the history of the 
commercial relations of the Aegeans with the 
Egyptians. In the lists themselves, which oc- 
cupy over an hundred pages of the book, the 
importations from a given site are preceded by 
a brief description of their finding-place. How 


useful the book will prove may be seen by a 
glance at the two pages devoted to Gournes, 
Crete. At this little known site was excavated 
a tomb in which was found with Early Minoan 
III pottery an Egyptian scarab of the early 
XIIth Dynasty, a most valuable piece of evi- 
dence for dating this period. At thirty-six sites, 
all told, were found Egyptian objects. Fifteen 
of these are in Crete, four in Sparta, five in the 
Argolid, one in the Corinthia, four in Attica, 
one in Beeotia, one in Thessaly, and six in the 
islands. 

In discussing the very numerous objects of 
the Saite age found on Aegina, the author 
makes the interesting suggestion that perhaps 
the style of the Aeginetan marbles—those ‘“‘mar- 
vels of slimness and lightness’—was due to 
the Saite art of the previous century. ‘The 
Saites had gone back to the pyramid age for 
their models. They loved the slim, high shoul- 
dered, rather dry figure very light on its feet. 
Is it possible that it is the Greek passion for mo- 
tion, coupled with the Saite love for slimness. 
that has produced those masterpieces ?” 

The book concludes with a list of sites in 
Egypt where Aegean pottery has been found to- 
gether with some notes on Cretan importations 
into Egypt, which the author promises to de- 
velop into another book. 

Epity Hai Donan. 





Rock-Paintings of Northwest Cordoba. By 
G. A. Gardner, with the collaboration of S. E. 
Gardner. Pp. xvi; 147. 44 plates, 172 text 


figures. Oxford University Press, New York. 


1931. $30. 


This book embodies the results of over six 
years’ investigation and study of the rock- 
paintings of the province in question. The 
rock-drawings of the Argentine Republic in 
general may be divided into two classes: one 
consisting of figures, generally in outline only, 
produced by rubbing or by percussion ; the other 
of figures painted on the rock surface. Those 
of the first class sometimes, though rarely, 
have the outlines filled in with paint. The 
incised figures usually occur on comparatively 
small isolated boulders, over which they are 
scattered aimlessly; the painted figures are 
found on much larger surfaces: perpendicular 
faces of large rocks, rock-walls, and walls and 
roofs of natural shelters, where they often 
form connected groups. 

The rock-drawings described in this volume 
are all of the painted class, with one exception. 
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The author would apply the term petroglyph to 
all cut or pecked figures including those with 
outlines later traced by means of paint, re- 
stricting the term pictograph. to those that are 
painted only. For etymological reasons, how- 
ever, he does not care to apply the word picto- 
graph to the paintings described by him (they 
are not picture writings), and prefers to call 
them simply rock-paintings. 

As regards the significance of the rock-paint- 
ings, their age and authorship, the author 
shows commendable caution in drawing con- 
clusions. He is sure of one thing: they were 
not done merely to pass the time away. Some 
of them are high up out of reach from the 
ground, or in positions very difficult of access. 
Many of the painted rock-shelters were used 
as dwelling places, and this might be advanced 
in favor of the theory of home decoration. 
But the same argument which eliminates the 
pastime theory also militates against the home 
decoration theory. 

There remains to be considered the possi- 
bility that some, at least, of the paintings may 
have had a religious or magical significance. 
Inaccessibility, obscurity of situation, super- 
position of figures, all would seem to favor the 
theory of religious or magical significance. 
That most of the animals depicted are useful 
ones gives added credibility to the idea that 
they were painted with the object of favorably 
influencing the fortunes of the chase. The 
author, however, hesitates to press too closely 
the analogies between the cave-paintings of 
Europe and the rock-paintings of South Amer- 
ica. 

The age of the paintings offers a problem 
difficult to solve. Those with representations 
of the horse can be assigned with considerable 
probability to the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. But figures of the horse are limited 
in numbers and to certain restricted areas. All 
the other paintings are obviously pre-Hispanic. 
How long the Indians had been painting in the 
rock shelters before the arrival of the Spaniards 
is a question to which no definite answer can be 
given. That the period was a comparatively 
long one is obvious from the degree of weather- 
ing and from the superposition of the figures. 

One of the attractive features of the volume 
is an Appendix containing a long list of refer- 
ences to material used for purposes of compari- 
son and a list of authors consulted. 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 
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Minoan Art. By E. J. Forsdyke. Pp. 30. 
8 text illustrations, 12 plates and frontispiece 
(in color). Oxford University Press, 1932. $3. 


In this attractive monograph, the author 
analyses the character of Minoan art and finds 
that the outstanding feature of the Minoans 
is their love of nature. Their imaginative in- 
terpretation, enabling them to combine the for- 
mal with true life, and their impressionism of 
form and color resulted in the freshness and 
vigor of life which came to characterize all 
forms of Minoan art. 

This naturalism is pointed out in the au- 
thor’s concise discussion of the Mioan inlay 
work, bronze and ivory figurines, carved steatite 
vases, the Vaphio Cups (Minoan-—?), engraved 
gems, and in the submarine and terrestrial mo- 
tives displayed on vases and frescoes. Frequent 
references are made to Evans’ Palace of Minos, 
although numerous excellent illustrations are 
given in this work. 

The love of nature revealed in the art of the 
Minoans is explained by their religion, which 
was essentially a universal nature-worship. In- 
teresting are the comparisons (often contrasts ) 
made with Hellenic classical art. Not only the 
artistic ability of the Hellenes, but even various 
techniques—e. g. black glaze of pottery, gem- 
engraving, metal-work, and carving in wood, 
stone, and ivory—were inherited from the 
Minoans. All will not agree that the inlaid 
daggers from Mycenae are by Minoan artists 
and it seems hardly justifiable to speak of 
“Minoan Delphi”. However, for an “aesthetic 
basis of Minoan art” every scholar may (with 
profit) read this little work. Of course, it is 
of especial value to the person who has not 
access to the monumental Palace of Minos. 


J. PENROSE HARLAND. 


Whistler, The Friend. By Elizabeth ‘R. 
Pennell. Pp. 183. 20 illustrations. J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 1931. $2.50. 


No one in the world is better equipped to 
write of Whistler than Mrs. Pennell, who with 
her husband was an intimate friend of the 
artist and his biographer. 

She has written of a little known phase, 
except to a few, of Whistler’s many sided char- 
acter, as that of a friend. One is a little dis- 
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appointed that the book, though absorbingly 
interesting, is not about Whistler as Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell’s friend. However, that is given 
in the “‘life’’ and the ‘Journal’. 

But Mrs. Pennell has come into possession of 
a rare collection of letters, twenty-eight of 
them, the correspondence of Whistler and 
‘antin-Latour, and it is of their friendship she 
writes. She says that few men’s talent for 
friendship was so great as Whistler's, which 
Fantin discovered, though Whistler seems best 
known as an enemy, a scoffer, a “‘gay butterfly, 
darting here, there and everywhere, a long 
twisted tail with a sting at the end of it’, his 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies giving the unfair 
impression. 

The letters cover a period of years when both 
artists were students in Paris or London—the 
earlier period when they shared their hopes, 
fears, ambitions, disappointments and suc- 
cesses, devotedly dependent upon each other. 
They founded the Society of Three, including 
Legros in the little group, helping each other 
by council, criticism and advice as well as 
financially. At least Whistler was the financial 
aid, and what it meant to all three is graphically 
portrayed in Mrs. Pennell’s sympathetic man- 
ner. 

The book is a valuable addition to Whistler- 
iana, which already is revealed in more volumes, 
criticisms and sketches, than are devoted to 
any other American artist, and here we see a 
new and interesting side of his character. An 
added interest is the twenty unusual illustra- 
tions. 


HELEN WRIGHT. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos Conducted 
by Vale University and the French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Letters. Preliminary Report 
of Second Season. Edited by P. V. C. Baur and 
M. I. Rostovizeff. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. 1931. Pp. xix; 225. 53 plates, 30 
text figures, 1 map. $3. 


This is an ideal, well illustrated publication 
of the remarkable finds made at Dura from 
October, 1928, to April, 1929. It is rare to 
have the results of an excavation published 
so promptly and in such a careful and scholarly 
manner. ‘There is a general report translated 
from the French of M. Pillet. Then Clark 
Hopkins, who got his first field experience in 
the excavations at Olynthus, in Macedonia, 
which founded Dura, reports on the building 


periods, commenting on the Macedonian char- 
acter of the plan of the city, of the houses, and 
even of the painted stucco. He discusses the 
pottery, lamps and glass, as well as the citadel, 
the Roman temple, the house area west of 
the citadel, the baths, and the temple of the 
Palmyrene gods. Dr. and Mrs. Clark Hopkins 
give an account of the stamped and scratched 
and other pottery. The Dura pottery de- 
velops out of the Hellenistic glazed vases and 
Megarian bowls into faience ware and is joined 
by Roman ribbed ware. Much yellow Meso- 
potamian ware was also unearthed. 

Jotham Johnson, who is now excavating 
with phenomenal success at Minturnum in 
Italy, describes the jewelry and discusses 
those inscriptions not treated by Clark Hop- 
kins. They date from 183 B.C. to 272 A.D., 
the end of Dura’s history. Professor Torrey 
has a chapter on Safaitic inscriptions, and Dr. 
Lillian M. Wilson a chapter on textiles. Pro- 
fessors Rostovtzeff and Baur give—with a 
colored frontispiece—a detailed account of the 
wing of a wooden triptych painted with a 
Victory on a globe. She holds a wreath in 
the act of crowning a divinity, now lost. 
Probably it was the Tyche of Dura (date 
second century A.D.). Professor Rostovtzeff 
discusses also the interesting graffiti showing 
the equipment of Parthian infantry and 
cavalry. With C. B. Welles he publishes a 
parchment contract of loan dated 121 A.D. 
whereby the debtor gives his services in lieu 
of interest. 

The results from this outpost of Hellenism 
are a valuable contribution to Hellenistic and 
Roman history and archaeology in Asia Minor. 
It is gratifying to learn that the results of this 
year are even more startling and show that 
Cumont and Breasted (who by his discovery 
of frescoes dating about 65 A.D. called atten- 
tion to the great possibilities of Dura) did not 
skim the cream at Dura. Frescoes showing 
that church painting at Dura was fully devel- 
oped as early as 200 A.D. have been discovered 
and are being brought to Yale University. 
They represent such subjects as the Good 
Shepherd, Adam and Eve, David killing Goliath, 
Christ healing the sick man, Christ walking 
on the water and stretching his hand to the 
sinking Peter, and the Resurrection. Besides 
this early church, a large Roman military camp 
and a praetorium, built inside the city as was 
the praetorium of Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, 
were excavated. Nearby were found many 
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Latin papyri, the military and civil archives. 
Next door was an early temple of the Semitic 
Azzanathkona with a theatre-like room near the 
Holy of Holies, with seats owned by the promi- 
nent ladies of Dura. 

We congratulate Clark Hopkins, now field 
director of the excavations, and Professor 
Rostovtzeff on these brilliant epoch-making 
discoveries. We are glad to learn that the 
excavations are to continue. 

Davip M. ROBINSON. 


Virgil’s Primitive Italy. By Catharine 
Saunders. Pp. viii; 226. Oxford University 
Press. 1930. $3. 


In this interesting book Professor Saunders 
has undertaken to test. as she says in the Pre- 
face, “the accuracy of Virgil’s picture of primi- 
tive Italy by the results of archaeological ex- 
ploration and by the testimony of ancient liter- 
ature”. The first chapter (1-52) discusses the 
towns in Italy in which Virgil places Greek set- 
tlements at the time immediately subsequent to 
the Trojan War. Although the poet in so doing 
is following well-established traditions, the tra- 
ditions of such settlements are certainly not 
supported by the findings of archaeology. This 
does show, however, that these sites were occu- 
pied from late Neolithic times and that many of 
them were on trade-routes leading from the 
Balkan peninsula and Crete to the west. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the city of Latinus 
which the author, following Carcopino and 
others, identifies with the ancient Lavinium and 
the modern Prattica di Mare (II, 53-63), to 
the towns and peoples mentioned in Aeneid X 
(III, 64-86), and to the Volscians (IV, 87-96). 
The poet’s reference to human sacrifice in con- 
nection with the funeral of Pallas leads in Chap- 
ter V (97-120) to a review of the evidence 
for this rite in early Greece and Italy and of 
the reasons which may have influenced Virgil 
in referring to it. A brief study (VI, 121-128) 
of the references in the Aeneid to burial prac- 
tices is basis for the conclusion (127) that Vir- 
gil, “in spite of metrical exigencies’—what 
these may have been is not explained—‘was re- 
markably consistent in recognizing differences 
in primitive burial-customs”. A comparison 
between Virgil's description of weapons with 
the findings in prehistoric graves (VII, 129- 
193), although it affords less evidence than 
Profesor Saunders would perhaps be willing 
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to admit for the exactness of the poet’s anti- 
quarian knowledge, suffices to mention the 
“prodigal use of gold” and iron (142-143), and 
affords evidence of his literary skill in giving 
a national coloring to his descriptions without 
reproducing merely contemporary warfare. 
The final chapter (VIII, 194-209), on the rela- 
tion of the third book to the rest of the Aeneid 
has this at least in common with the preceding 
chapters that, just as in them the author has 
sought to emphasize the poet’s archaeological 
accuracy, so here she seeks to defend him 
against the charge of structural inconsistency. 

This point of view and the method resulting 
from it cause the author to forget often—so at 
least it seem to the present reviewer—that Vir- 
gil, no matter how deep a student he was of his 
country’s past, was above all else a poet. Much, 
therefore, which may seem from the point of 
view of archaelogy “puzzling”, “strange,” “not 
altogether happy,” “surprising,” may be from 
the point of view of literary art perfectly fitting 
and natural. But however much one may dis- 
agree with Professor Saunder’s method, such 
disagreement does not detract from the interest 
and value of her work. The book is provided 
with an excellent index and is throughout a 
model of accuracy. 








Marsury B. OGLE. 


Ancient Americans. By Emily C. Davis. 
Pp. xii; 311. 34 illustrations. Henry Holt and 
Co., New York. 1931. $3.50. 


It is quite possible that many scholars will 
smile indulgently at Miss Davis’ new book and 
down it with faint praise. But the layman 
who can read not one Maya glyph, who ap- 
proaches the varying cultures of the South- 
west with no previous knowledge, and to whom 
Mound-Builders, Cave-Dwellers, Incas, picto- 
graphs and all the amazing and intricate facts 
so painfully acquired are mere vague names 
or ideas, will be more than glad to have this 
modest compendium. It is simply and un- 
affectedly written. It is interesting. And for 
the most part it is sound and well balanced. 
If there are certain parts where one does not 
wholly agree with the author’s emphasis or 
viewpoint, the general effect is excellent, and 
the necessarily journalistic style and treat- 
ment offer no serious drawback. A curiously 
mixed but useful list of excavations and publi- 
cations and an index supplements the volume. 

A. S. R. 
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